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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHURCH. 
ARTICLE SEVENTH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION.* 
By Rev. J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


“They likewise teach that there always will be one holy 
Church. But the Church is the congregation of the saints, 
in which the gospel is correctly taught and the sacraments 
are properly administered. And for the true unity of the 
Church, it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrines of 
the gospel and the administration of the sacraments. Nor is 
it necessary that the same human traditions, that is, rites and 
ceremonies instituted by men, should be everywhere observed. 
As Paul says: ‘One body, one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
hope of your calling; one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all,’ &c., &.” 





For a full and complete illustration of what the Confession 
teaches concerning the Church, the VIIIth article should also 





*Seventh Lecture on the Holman Foundation, in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, delivered 
June 24th, 1872. 
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be included, for both are inseparably connected. They treat 
one theme viewed from two different points. The VIIth em- 
braces principally the internal side, whilst the other contem- 
plates the Church in her external aspect ; and yet not so that 
either article exclusively considers these different aspects, for 
the spirit and body of the one living organism of the Church 
cannot be separated.* 

As the lecturer by the conditions of the appointment is 
confined to one article, he is bound to comply with them. 

In illustrating this subject, I shall pursue the train of ideas 
as laid down by the Confessors without any other artificial 
divisions, except such as may be absolately necessary. They 
are natural and logical and could not be improved. 

This article follows the preceding in regular gospel order 
After they have shogvn that man is justified by faith alone, 
without works—that this faith is ordinarily attained only 
through the preaching of the word, and the use of the sacra- 
ments, this article, concerning the Church, now follows very 
appropriately, for it shows the place where this word is taught 
and these sacraments administered. It is not enough for the 
sick man to know by what remedies he may be healed. He 
must know where they may be found. Besides this, the con- 
troversy between the papists and our theologians on this sub- 
ject was violent. The question was, not only where was the 
Church before the Reformation, but especially what were the 
marks of the true Church, and these questions Arts. VIT. and 
VIII. abundantly answer. 

The first grand point is the undisputed assertion that there 
will be a Church characterized by certain distinctive serip 
tural marks. 


*The fact is that fo L pe rfect exposition of th teachings of the Confession 
on the Church, Arts. VIIT. and XX VIIL.. and then Arts. XI. and XV 
and secondarily Arts. Xl. and XIII., in connection with the authentic ex 
positions of the Apology, should all be considered, and hence it is simply 
ubsurd to expect that any thing like full justice should be done to thi 
ubject in a lecture of the usual length 

For the fullest bibliography of the C ( on most asily accessible te 


most of inist Krauth’s “Conservative Reformation,” p. 20 
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The word church (¢xxAna/a), in general, means an assembly 
or congregation, without any regard to the character of the 
persons composing it. It is even once (Acts 19 : 32) applied 
toa tumultuous mol of rioters. But that the use of the 
word might be distinguished from its application to the as 
sembly of these disturbers of the public peace, the institution 
spoken of in the Confession is called the Chureh or assembly 
or congregation ot God. Acts 20: 28: “Take heed 
to feed the Church of God See also 1 Cor. 10: 32; 11: 16, 

2; 15:9; 2 Cor. 10; Gal. 1: 13; 1 Thess. 2: 14; 2 Thess. 


9 
1:4; 1 Tim. 3: 5,15. In this sense the word is also used of 


x 


a single congregation of Christians, as a particular place—a 
local church. Matt. 18:17; Acts8:1; 9: 9,31; 1Cor.1: 
2; Col. 4:16, &e. It is also used as embracing the aggregate 
ot the confessors of Christ upon earth —‘Chureh of God,” 1 
Cor. 10:32; 11: 22; 1 Tim. 3: 15—*“Church of Christ,” 
Matt. 16:18; comp. Ephes. 1: 22, v. 23, &c.; and sometimes 

bsolutely, 1 Cor. 6: 4; 12: 28; Col. 1; 18; Heb. 
12:23. But as hereties may claim membership in the Church 


“ec | — 
cuurehn $< 


and boast of their privileges for the honor and distinction 


derived from them, the true Church is here designated as the 


Church of the saints, 1 Cor. 14: 33, in opposition to what 
the Psalmi: t, 6: 5, calls the neregation ot evil doers,” and 


2:9 “the synagogue of satan.” 


tev. 

That institution, then, which consists of a number of per- 
sons wherever they may live, professing certain specific reli- 
vious doctrines taught in the Scriptures, who are governed by 
divinely established laws, acknowledging one supreme divine 
head, practicing certain rites aud ceremonies not necessarily 
every where the same, cultivating mutual good will and har- 
mony, aiming to promote the glory of their invisible but ever 
present head—that institution is a church or congregation of 
saints, which the Contessors declare shall and must continue 
forever. 

But the Confession proceeds to specify some Important pre- 
culiarities of this institution, by which it is distinguished 
from all other assemblies or convregations in the world. It 


has certain broad and deeply marked features, by which any 
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man can tell its origin, design, destiny, and the presumed 
character of its members, thus making a wide distinction be- 
tween it and any other association established upon earth. 

It is a holy Church—a congregation that is to be separate 
from sinners—which exercises itself in holiness, that con- 
forms its life to the faith and commands of God; “a chosen 
generation, zealous of good works,” 1 Pet. 2:9. Her God is 
holy who gathers her; her Saviour, to whom she is betrothed, 
is holy ; the Spirit, who enlightens and rules her, is holy ; the 
means of grace she employs are holy ; the service she renders 
to the Lord is holy. Her exalted Head is holy; Jno. 7: 27; 
he makes her the participant of his holiness, Jno. 17: 19. 
She is called with a holy calling and separate from the world, 
2 Tim. 1:19; the word of God entrusted to her is holy, Rom. 
3: 2. 

It is a Christian Chureh. (German copy). Christ is the 
Head of the Church, Col. 1: 18; Ephes. 1: 22. It is the 
kingdom which he governs and he has not committed or 
transferred his sovereignty to another. This Church professes 
the doctrines of Christ, Ephes. 2: 20, it is built upon the 
foundation of Christ and the apostles—Christ bought the 
Church with his own blood, Acts 20: 28; 1 Pet. 2: 9. 

The Church is the body of Christ, Rom. 12: 5; 1 Cor. 10: 
17; 12: 27. See this figure beautifully illustrated in 1 Cor. 
12: 7 seq. 

She is called the sheepfold of Christ, Jno. 10: 1, 27, 28, 
and the spouse of Christ, Jno. 3: 29; 2 Cor. 11:2; Rev. 
21: 16. 

It is not a Jewish Church, for Christ calls it “my Church,” 
Matt. 17:18. Paul (Rom 16:16) says, “the churches of 
Christ salute you.” 

It is not a Mohammedan chureh, for that is a synagogue of 
Satan,” from which the “Church of Christ” is to “separate 
herself.” 

It is not a national or local church, for it is destined to be 
universal—“the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of 
God,” and “of Lis kingdom there shall be no end.” It is 
composed of people in every region of the earth, and in differ 
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ent periods from the beginning of the world to the end of it, 
there has been, and always will be, an assembly of believers. 

There must be one and only one Church, because she is 
brought by one God, through one baptism, into one mystical 
body under one head; she is ruled by one Spirit and com- 
pacted in the unity of faith, hope and love, Ephes. 4: 15. 
She professes one faith and is called by one calling to one ce- 
lestial inheritance. She does not recognize several assemblies 
of the same species existing simultaneously, for the Church is 
one assembly of all believers united to their head by faith; 
she does not recognize any successive Church, for the whole 
never perished, nor will ever perish, but has endured from 
the beginning, by a perpetual succession of believers, down to 
our times, and will endure perpetually; for Christ is the 
eternal King, and the Church is his ever continuing spouse. 
Ile will always gather to himself out of the human family 
an assembly of saints, whom he will cherish, love and defend 
as his spouse, Matt. 16:18; Luke 1: 33; 1 Tim. 3: 16. 

The Church shall continue forever. “There always will be 
one holy Christian Church.” “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it,” Matt. 16:18. In this phrase of the Con- 
fession, the very close connection between the Church mili- 
tant on earth, and the Church triumphant in heaven, is set 
forth, (Gal. 4: 26; Heb. 12: 23; 13:14; Phil. 3: 20, and 
the vocation or business of the first to gather souls to the end 
of time for the perfected congregation of Christ in the life 
to come, is impressively indicated ; see Matt 24:14; Acts1: 
7,8. These words intimate “that however furious the as- 
saults of the powers of hell may be here below, they will 
never be able to overthrow neither the Church of Christ nor 
even one single true foundation stone; never, as surely as he 
who spoke that word, Matt. 16: 18, was not a fanatic, but 
the Son of living God.* 

Our theologians have given this Church several other dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

She is called catholic, in order, as the Apology IV. says, to 


*Tholuck’s Sermon )) 121 
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prevent any one from thinking that the Church is an exter- 
nal polity or government of certain nations confined to any 
particular country, kingdom or state as Rome would have it, 
but * * the true Church consists of those persons scat- 
tered all over the world, who sincerely believe in Christ, who 
have one gospel, one Christ, one baptism and one holy sup- 
per; who are ruled by one Spirit, even if they observe dissim- 
ilar ceremonies.” She is called catholic (4a9 odov, according 
to the whole or universal) because she professes that faith 
which the true or universal Church all over the world has al- 
ways professed. She is not like the Old Testament Church, 
consisting exclusively of a particular nation, confined to a 
particular territory, but it is composed of believers of all na- 
tions in all the world. 

She is called «postolic, partly because she was planted by the 
apostles and partly because she embraces the doctrine of sal- 
vation delivered by the apostles and built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Ephes. 2: 20.* 

She is called the church militant, because under the banner 
of Christ she yet fights against satan, the world and the flesh 
in this life. 

She is called the church triumphant, because, transferred to 
her heavenly rest, she will be free from the labor of fighting 
and the peril of succumbing, and will triumph in heaven over 
the powers opposed to her, Rey. 2: 10; 4:4; 6:5. 

Our theologians also say that a pure or true church is that 
congregation or society of men in which all things necessary 
to be believed in order to salvation, and to be done in order 
to holiness of life, are taught from the word of God without 
any adinixture of hurtful errors, and in which the sacraments 
are administered according to the institution of Christ, and 
thus spiritual children of God are begotten who are joined 


*None of the four predicates with which Rome proudly boasts as pecu 
liar to her Church, fail in our Confession; neither the waty, sanctity, nor 
catholicity, nor apostolierty. In the two first, which alone the Augustana 
expressly mentions, the others are included, but Rome uses these four 
predicates in quite another and erroneous sense, which my limits will not 
permit me to explain 
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by the true faith to Christ, the head, and constitute one body 
in him. 

A false or corrupt church is that society of men in which 
are taught the doctrines of faith from the word of God, but 
mixed with false and corrupting errors, and in which the sa- 
craments are indeed administered, but not in the way nor 
with the end in view for which they were instituted by 
Christ. 

They charitably add that by this is not meant that no one 
in such a church may be saved, for the word of God is still 
preached in it, and they propose this syllogism: In whatever 
church the word of God is publicly preached and the sacra- 
ments administered in a way substantially correct, in it spir- 
itual sons and heirs of eternal life may be born, but in certain 
corrupt churches, such as the Roman and Greek, the word of 
God is publicly preached, therefore, in them, men may be 
converted and saved. 

The phrase “extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” is recognized by 
our church, but it does not precisely exclude the members of 
other ecclesiastical communions from the hope of salvation, 
because men may be regenerated in such communions. Hence 
it is not understood by us as it is by the Church of Rome, 
which theologically denies salvation to all who belong to 
other communions. By this phrase, our Church means only, 
that he who desires to be certain of his salvation must belong 
to the assembly of the saints, which is composed of believers 
all over the world. Our theologians express it thus: It is 
necessary that every one who would be saved should be a liv- 
ing member and true citizen of the catholic and apostolical 
Church, and those who are without the Church are aliens 
from God, from Christ and the benefits of the heavenly king- 
dom and the hope of eternal life, and this position they found 
upon Ephes. 2: 12,13; 4:16; 5:8; 1 Pet. 2:9; Rev. 22: 
15; 21:8. The peculiar and a 


Church, such as regeneration, ec 


propriate benefits of the 
nversion, &c., are not to be 
obtained outside of the Church, therefore there is no salva- 
tion out of the Church. Ilenee, by us, the phrase is reduced 
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simply down to this, that no one will be saved who does not 
believe. 

When the article affirms that there must and always will 
be one, holy, Christian Church, we must distinguish between 
the merely external congregation assembled for the purpose 
of public worship and the Church in and for herself. 

This external and visible existence of a worshipping con- 
gregation is not essential to the existence of the Church, for 
in times of persecution, the assembling together of the saints 
could not take place, as for instance in the time of Elijah, 1 
King 19, the time of the Babylonish captivity, Ps. 187; at 
the time of the death of Christ, John 20: 19, and as various 
other periods in the history of the Church in more recent 
times. The true Church still exists, though in some places ‘ 
and times, her enemies may prevent her people from assem- 
bling for worship. 

The article defines the Church to be a congregation of all 
saints or believers. This celebrated definition, it must be ob- 
served, refers specially to the Church in her internal character 
or her ideal existence. It is essentially the Church in the 
strict sense of the word (ecclesia stricte dicta, in opposition to 
ecclesia late dicta ; comp. art. 8. Quamquam eccles. proprie 
sit congreg. sanctorum) the Church as a communion of true 
Christians—genuine children of God in Christ, that is here 
described. 

It is a congregation, and hence does not consist of one or 
two, or several, but of many, and, hence, called “the people 
of God.” 

It is a congregation not according to the flesh—a mere col- 
lection of persons—but a congregation according to the spirit, 
not as one place, but in all places, in all sections of the world, 
Ps. 50:1; Jno. 4: 21; 1 Tim. 2: 8; 1 Pet.1:1. 

It is a congregation of all believers, for all who believe in 
Christ, constitute one body, of whom Christ is the head and 
all of whom receive the same spirit, power and life. Ephes. 
1:23; 4:4. 


The internal and essential form of the Church consists in 
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the spiritual union of all true believers who, as members ot 
the Church, are bound together among themselves with Christ 
the Head by a true and living faith, which begets a commnu- 
nion of mutual love, Jno. 1: 12; 13: 33; Gal. 3: 27; 1 Cor 
6:17. 

“We therefore conclude,” says the Apology, “according to 
the Holy Scriptures, that the true Christian Church consists 
of those persons throughout the world who believe the gospel 
of Christ and have the Holy Spirit in their hearts, and yet 
we acknowledge also that in this state of earthly existence 
there are associated with true Christians many hypocrites 
and wicked persons, who are also members of the Church, 
in so far as it concerns the external signs.” 

The Scriptural proofs that the Chureh is the congregation 
of saints are numerous. She is called the mystical body of 
Christ, Rom. 12:5; 1 Cor. 10:17; 12: 27; Ephes. 1: 23; 

Jol. 1: 18; the Church is the mother of believers, Gal. 4 : 26; 
the sons of God, Jno. 1: 12; 3: 6; she is led by the Spirit of 
God, Rom. 8:14; her children are the “heirs of Christ, Rom. 
8:17; the sheepfold of Christ, Jno. 10: 1, 27, 28¢ one flesh 
with Christ, Ephes. 5 : 30; the house of the living God, 1 
Tim. 3: 15; a spiritual house, 1 Pet. 2:5; none but living 
stones built upon the corner-stone, Jesus Christ, belong to 
her, Ephes. 2: 20. None of these qualities are applicable to 
unbelievers. 

This, then, is the character of the Church in its strictest 
sense, that is, the congregation of believers exclusively. There 
is a Wider sense in which the word must be used, and it em- 
braces the congregation of “the called,’ in which all who by 
outward profession assemble for the hearing of the word and 
the enjoyment of the sacraments, are regarded as members. 
These must be distinguished from those who not only out- 
wardly profess the faith, but are endowed with true faith of 
heart and the Spirit of regeneration. The following passages 
refer to the Church in its broad sense: Acts 20: 28; 1 Cor. 
12: 28; 14:4,23. The following in its stricter sense: Matt. 
16:18; Ephes. 1: 22, 23; 5: 23—26; 1 Tim. 3:15. As 

Von. IL. No. 4 2 
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John Gerhard say “The former are the true and living 
members of the Church, who draw life and spirit from Christ 
the Head; the latter are decayed and dying members; the 
former belong the Church internally ; the latter, outwardly : 
the former by an internal and spiritual connection with 
Christ; the latter by habit, profession or association; the 
former in heart, the latter in word; those by the judgment 
and decision of God, these, by the judgment and decision of 
men; those, with soul and body equally, these, with the body 
alone: those as sound and wholesome parts of the body, these, 
as sores and bad humors of the body.” 

We do not say, there are two churches, one the true and 
internal, and the other nominal and external, but we affirm 
that there is only one and the same Church, and that the 
whole congregation of “the called” are to be viewed ina 
double sense ; internal and external ; the external consisting of 
those “called” and associating in a profession of the faith and 
use of the sacraments, and the internal consisting equally of 
those professing the faith and enjoying the sacraments, but 
at the same time, and in addition, enjoying the grace of re- 
eeneration and an internal association in the bond of the 
Spirit. 

We grant that hypocrites and unholy persons belong to the 
Church in the sense of the first, but, in respect to the last, we 
contend that believers or saints alone are members of it. To 
this let us add what the Apology says: “We admit that 
hypocrites and wicked persons may also be members of the 
Church in outward community of name and office, * ° 
for Paul prophesied that Antichrist would sit in the temple 
of God and reign in the Church. * * The bad are in the 
Church only by name, not by practice; but the pious are in 
it both by name and practice.” 

This difference has given rise to the terms visible and invis 
ible. The visible Church is represented by all who belong to 
the external Church without any regard to their moral char 


acter, hence, embracing the pious and unbelieving: the elect 
and the reprobate. The invisibki Church embraces, of course, 
those who belong to the visible Church, but who are distin 
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guished from the unbelieving and the reprobate by a posses- 
sion of the true faith and the Spirit of God dwelling in their 
hearts. The former are seen and known of all men; the lat- 
ter, though seen of men, yet known as members of the true 
Church only to God. We may believe them to be true Chris- 
tians, but whether they are really so, is a fact concealed from 
us, that is, invisible, Rom. 12:28; 2 Kings 19:10; Rom. 11: 
3; Heb. 11: 1. 

These terms visible and invisible are not use in the Symboli- 
cal Books, nor by our earlier theologians—they were first 
used by Zwingli—but the same idea is expressed in the 
Apology : 

“The Church does not however consist,” says the Apology, 
“only in a system of external things and rites, but chiefly in 
an internal communion of heavenly graces, such as the bless- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, faith and the love of God,” and this 
Church is called the body of Christ, which he renews, sancti- 
fles and governs by his Spirit. Although wicked hypocrites 
have fellowship with the true Church, according to external 
name and office, yet when the Church is strictly defined, we 
must aflirm that it consists of those who are the body of 
Christ, which is in name and fact the Church. 

The “preaching of the gospel in its purity and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments according to the gospel,” are regard- 
ed by the Confessors as distinguishing marks of the true 
Church. 

The preaching of the gospel was one of the grand institu- 
tions which the Reformation re-established. It had fallen 
into disuse for some centuries before that period, and even 
now is regarded as of secondary importance in the public ser- 
vice of the Church of Rome. 

But these, in and of themselves, are not marks of the true 
Church of the elect, for in all churches in which the gospel is 
preached in its purity, and the sacraments rightly adminis- 
tered, there are still some unbelievers or unconverted men ; 
which was the case even in apostolic times, as the new Testa- 
ment abundantly shows, Rom. 9 : 6, 7, 8, and. still it is true, 
that where these marks are visible, there the true Church ex- 
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its, for there are always some who are faithful to Christ ; 
they are of one mind with Christ, and are members of the 
true Church, beeause the proper preaching of the word, and 
the right use of the sacraments, will always produce their 
legitimate fruits, 2 Tim. 2:19; Is. 55: 10 seg.; Mark 16:15; 


Jno. 6 : 31. 


Our theologians are very exaet in their definitions on this 
part of the article. I quoted one or two under the head of a 
“pure and eorrupt church,” and I will here quote still farther 


from Gerhard. 


eraments, the Chureh is exhibited, collected, nourished and 
preserved. There the word and use of the sacraments are the 
proper, genuine and infallible marks of the Church, and, con- 
sequently, where they are pure the Chureh is pure.” f 

When the pure preaching of the word is set forth as a mark 
of the true Church, the word preaching is used in a general 
sense for the common profession of the doctrine by all the 
members, pastors and hearers, and for the public reading of 
the Scriptures in the Chureh, which also isa species of preach- 
ing, Acts 15: 
must be recognized from the symbols and publie confessions 
set forth in the name of the whole Church, and not from the 
opinions or writings of any individual theologian. Ilollaz 
says very properly, “that preaching by the pastor as his own 
appropriate act or duty is not absolutely necessary to the ex- 
istence of the Church, as the times of several persecutions 
show, in which, by the reading of the Seriptures alone with- 
out the public preaching of the pure doctrine, the Church was 


preserved,” 


The whole meaning ol the | hrase “alnon?’ whom the OS 


pel is prec lien 


bered, that in 
consist priuch% 
trine of justilication by faith. That was the right preaching 
of the vo pel then, and it isso now. Where that doctrine i: 
held forth in its 
trines will be maintained with equal seriptural correctuess. 
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“By the word of God and the use of the sa- 


21. The purity or impurity of the doctrine 


in its purity,” is apparent, when it is remem- 


the early Reformation times, it was held to 
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meant, the rejection of all the superadded sacraments of the 
Church of Rome as well as of her unscriptural ceremonies .as- 
sociated with the administration of the two gospel sacra- 
ments—the denial of the cup to the laity, and the other Ro- 
mish inventions. There is no allusion to any specific mode 
or form of administration, nor is any recommended. These 
modes have varied always, but the idea, design and purpose 
of them are to be maintained whatever may be the outward 
mode of administration. 

Those who would change what the aniversal Church has 
decreed as essential to their design, such as the substitution 
of other elements than water in baptism, and bread and wine 
in the Lord’s Supper, separate themselves from the true 
Church of Christ, 2 Thess. 2: 6; 1 Cor. 11: 28. 

It must also be observed here, that when the Confession 
lays down these points, it includes not only the pure outward 
preaching of the gospel and the right exhibition of the sacra- 
ments, but their believing acceptance also, which means nothing 
more than heartily believing and conscientiously living as a 
Christian, if a man wishes to be regarded as a true member 
of the universal Christian Church. 

Finally, the article teaches “that for the true unity of the 
Church, it is not necessary that uniform ceremonies instituted 
by men should be everywhere observed,” Matt. 28:20; Luke 
17: 20; 22:19; Col. 2: 16, 20, 21; Rom: 14: 17. 

Now, although uniformity in church service is desirable, 
yet the confessors were compelled to take this ground against 
Rome. They adopt every thing plainly scriptural, and whilst 
they admit that some human rites and ceremonies may be ed- 
ifying, yet they do not regard them as essential to the unity 
or purity of the Church. The Apology IV. says: “We assert 
that those constitute one Church who believe in one Christ, 
ahd have one go pel, one faith, and the same sacraments. 

. To maintain this harmony then, we say, it is not 
necessary that human ordinances, whether they be universal 


Ol special, should be every where the same.* 


*For a ful blo¢ UsclUl t thi toject uc . polos \ ho IV. OF the 
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The subject of “The Church” has, in our times, assumed a 
rast importance. Which of the various branches of those 
who profess Christianity is the true Church? which exhibits 
the marks of the true Church most prominently? I unhesi- 
tatingly reply, our own, but in this reply, I do not assume 
the presumptuous and unscriptural position, that our ministry 
only is authorized to preach, administer the sacraments and 
govern the Church, as is maintained by some others not be- 
longing to the Church of Rome. This question, and not a 
few others growing out of it, familiar to theologians, natur- 
ally belong to the general subjects and should be discussed in 
a treatise upon the Church, but I have preferred to illustrate 
the article in its general character as set forth in Article VII. 
The other aspects of it more properly belong to Article VIII. 
which I hereby hand over to my successor, wishing him all 
success, and trusting that he will laboriously and thoroughly 
investigate the subject. 


ARTICLE I. 


rik EXPLOSIONS OF STEAM BOILERS: CAUSES AND 
PREVENTION 


By Hon. A. L. Haves, Lancaster, Pa. 


Vel tu melius alcud repert.—( Ter. And.) 

Steam power is now, generally employed in the most im- 
portant industrial operations. It has added so much to the 
material force formerly required for the accomplishment of the 
diversified objects of labor, and, while it has relieved its se- 
verest toils, has so wonderfully augmented its products and 
the consequent wealth of communities, that it must be accept- 
ed as a permanent and indispensable auxiliary, with all the dis- 
advantages inseparably incident to its ordinary use. Among 
these apparently incorrigible drawbacks, the most prominent 
and formidable, are the explosions to which steam-boilers are 
liable; and if there be any method of preserving the invalu- 
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able power exempt from that liability, it is surely a consum 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

Although the public are startled by every day’s report of 
some destructive explosion, yet it is doubtful whether many 
are aware of the enormous sacrifice of human life and im- 
mense loss of property caused by these terrible disasters. 
“We gave,” says a recent paper, “from the Hartford Locomo- 
tive, a record of the boiler explosions for the year ending 
October 1, 1868 ; the total of explosions was ninety-four, num- 
ber killed two hundred and forty, number of wounded two 
hundred and sixty-one.” A later issue of the same journal, 
gives statistics for the year ending October 1, 1869, which 
show a total of explosions, one hundred and eight, killed, one 
hundred and fifty-eight, wounded, two hundred and eighteen. 
Many of the smaller explosions are not included. In a list, 
published by the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, of boiler explosions for the months of Oc- 
tober, November, December, January, and February, forty-five 
explosions are enumerated, beginning with that of the steam- 
boiler in operation at the State Fair, at Indianapolis, on the 
first of October, by which twenty-seven persons were killed, 
and forty-six wounded, many of them dangerously. The 
whole list represents eighty-one killed, and a very large num- 
ber wounded. In one of these explosions, the boiler, which 
was nearly new, was thrown three hundred feet; in another, 
the boiler was thrown three hundred yards. The buildings, 
in several instances, were totally demolished. February 
1870, was especially prolific in these disasters: there were 
eighteen explosions, forty-seven persons killed and sixty-seven 
wounded ; and it is remarkable, that eight of those boilers 
had been supervised by inspectors legally appointed and 
charged with that duty. 

“The London Engineering,” published May 7, 1869, states 
that “during the last ten years, at least five hundred boiler 
explosions have occurred in the United Kingdom, and nearly 
eight thousand lives have been sacrificed, while a far greater 
number (the wounded) have been struck down by the sudden 
catastrophe, more merciful to those who were killed outright.’ 
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Many associations have been organized in England for in- 
specting and insuring steam-boilers. During the last ten 
years, the Midland Boiler Insurance Company alone inspected 
and insured sixteen thousand four hundred and eleven boilers 
in England and Scotland. In this country, also, such associ- 
ations have been formed and have been for several years in 
operation. They claim to be able, by skillful inspection and 
instruction, to save those who employ them from the danger 
and loss attendant upon the use of steam-power; and yet the 
explosions continue to occur, and even to multiply and in- 
crease in number, notwithstanding their caution and advice. 

These associations insist that the terrific explosions of 
which we so frequently hear, are simply attributable to two 
causes, defective boilers, and ignorant and careless engineers. 
They regard steam-power as a generous steed, perfectly safe 
when handled by the skillful and disereet, and ridicule the 
notion of any occult foree, beyond their ken, which may con- 
tribute to the explosion. It is only (they reason) when the 
force or pressure of the steam exceeds the strength of the 
boiler, that any danger need be apprehended. The boiler be- 
ing of the required strength, and due care being exercised in 
regulating the pressure, no explosion can ever occur. We 
doubt the truth of this theory, to the extent asserted. 

With all imaginable care and unquestionable ability in the 
engineer, and well constructed boilers, of good material, ex- 
plosions have nevertheless happened, if any faith is to be ac- 
corded to human testimony. 

Although incompetent engineers have sometimes been 
placed in charge of steam power, and weak and insufficient 
boilers have been often in use, yet the explosions are far too 
numerous and terrible, to suppose that they are all owing to 
the imputed cause of negligence, ignorance, or defective boil- 
ers. We could as easily believe that all the three thousand 
shipwrecks which take place in the course of a year, are Ow- 
ing to want of seamanship in the crews, or sea-worthiness in 
the vessels cast away. Men engaged in the management of 
steam engines, are not ignorant, at any rate, of the dangers 
to which they are exposed, and have a natural regard for their 
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own safety. Few men are utterly reckless of hfe; and it is 
not conceivable when so much in such situations obviously 
depends upon care and skill, that any considerable number of 
engineers should be employed without the requisite qualifica 
tions. Therefore, when on the occurrence of many of those 
explosions, the investigation of the facts fails to show either 
want of skill and care, or insufficiency of the boiler, we are 
fain to accept the verdict, as it is given—cause unknown. 
The commonly received explanation, which ascribes the 
catastrophe to the expansion of steam, is not satisfactory to 
us for many reasons, some of which we shall endeavor to pre- 
sent. When first vaporized from water heated to two hun- 
dred and twelve degrees, steam assumes a volume seventeen 
hundred times greater than that of the water from which it 
is evolved ; and every added degree of caloric, though it does 
not raise the temperature of the steam, increases its expan- 
sion one four hundred and ninetieth part, which is ascertained 
to be the regular rate of increase of all gases and vapors on 
the application of augmented heat. The expansion or pres- 
sure of steam, therefore, increases by regular gradation, and 
is measurable with perfect accuracy. When the pressure 
rises to the point, or approaches that point, at which the 
boiler would give way, a valve is opened—and what is the 
result? The steam in the boiler is instantly diminished, and 
the danger ceases. If there is no such valve, or it is not at- 
tended to, and the boiler gives way and opens in some weak 
part, is it not the proper and natural consequence that the 
moment the steam finds an issue through the rent, the strain 
or pressure will be lessened by the escape of the steam, as it 
is when it escapes through the safety-valve? In estimating 
the effect of this strain, we must bear in mind how force is 
modified by velocity, which constitutes so powerful an ele- 
ment of the momentum. The regularly increasing pressure of 
steam, is a gradually augmenting strain upon the boiler, in 
which the momentum is deficient in velocity ; and the natural 
effect would seem to be, to rend or split, and not to burst up 
the boiler, much less to tear it in fragments, throwing it, as 
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in many instances, hundreds of feet from its place, and seat- 
tering ruin in every direction. The Telegraph to the Press 
of Philadelphia has just communicated, that on the morning 
of the seventh of August, at St. Louis, the boiler of the 
Union Steam Flouring Mill of Yoger and Company exploded, 
instantly killing the engineer and fireman, and that the entire 
eastern side of the building was blown out and fragments of 
the boiler were thrown to the distance of half a mile. The 
idea that the water in the boiler, at the moment the case gives 
way, is converted by a sudden flash into steam, and thereby 
produces the explosion, we are able to show cannot be true. 
It is, in every respect, improbable; it is, indeed, equivalent 
to the supposition that the water of the boiler explodes, which 
is absurd. We will produce an instance of a disastrous ex- 
plosion when there was no water at all in the boiler. 

It must be understood, that we do not deny that boilers 
have been bursted, that is, rent and split open by steam. We 
very well know that this has often happened, and that it is 
inevitable when the pressure acquires a force beyond the 
strength of the boiler. Our notion is this, that in many ex- 
plosions of steam-boilers, the facts are such as can only be 
accounted for by the application of a sudden, prodigious, and 
explosive force, different from the graduated, increasing 
strain of the pressure of steam. We shall take for illustra- 
tion an instance of the explosion which occurred at the cot- 
ton mill on Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa., in the summer of 
1867. It was on the 13th of July; the weather was clear, a 
dry mist only prevailing in the early morning. It took place 
five minutes before six o’clock, at which hour the mill was to 
have been started. The mill and all the machinery were new; 
the engine and boilers, of which there were two, situated side 
by side, were of the most approved construction. The engine 
house was of brick, one story high, built against the eastern 
end of the mill, the wall of which, eighteen inches thick, 
formed one of its sides; the other walls of the engine house 
were thirteen inches thick. The boilers were sixteen feet 
long and fifty inches in diameter, each having twenty-two 
flues. There was a sufficiency of water in them, it being four 
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inches above the lowest gauge, and the pressure of the steam 
was eighty-five pounds to the square inch, which was within 
the allowed maximum. The engineer, a careful and experien- 
ced hand, was engaged at the time, with his assistant, in oil- 
ing the engine. The boiler next to the street exploded, com- 
pletely demolishing the engine house. The larger portion, 
severed from the rest, was hurled through the northern wall, 
and, with two rebounds from the earth, landed at a distance 
of seven hundred feet against a tree, which probably saved 
the house before which it stood. The engineer, the mill 
agent, and two other persons were killed. The boiler weigh- 
ed six thousand three hundred pounds. It was parted by the 
explosion, and the other end, with a small section of the 
boiler case and flues, was thrown south about forty feet. The 
engine house was roofed with tin, which was torn to frag- 
ments and scattered in various directions, as were other parts 
of the building. The pulverized mortar appeared to have 
been plaistered against the wall of a dwelling house sixty 
feet south on the adjoining lot. The other boiler was driven 
sideways through the eighteen-inch wall of the mill, and 
lodged ten feet within, much bent out of shape and about 
*half the flues broken. It was near this spot, that the mill 
agent and two other persons were killed. Bricks were thrown 
to a great distance, some through the windows of the house 
across the street ; and a hole was knocked in the wall of the 
house on the same side of the street south, forty feet above 
the ground. The prodigious force of the explosion is shown 
by this detailed account. It is to be considered that the same 
force, so far as it was caused by the pressure of steam, was 
exerted in both boilers, for there is nothing to warrant the 
supposition that the pressure was not the same on each, or 
that one was not as strong as the other. If the force was 
irresistible in one, as shown by the event, why not in the 
other? We do not think this question can be solved by the 
theory of the steadily increasing pressure. 

The immense force of steam is observed in all its regulated 
manifestations. The pressure it exerts is equal in all direc 
tions. When a breach in a boiler, caused by excessive pres 
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sure, occurs at one extremity, the issue of steam through the 
breach diminishes the pressure upon the other extremity as 
on the rest of the boiler, the pressure being an impelling force 
acting against opposite points in all parts of the boiler; all 
these points react by resistance, and whatever diminishes the 
impelling force at any point necessarily weakens it at every 
other; and the effect of the pressure breaking through a 
boiler at one end could never be to drive the other end in an 
opposite direction; the tendency would be by lessening the 
impelling force there, to give the reactionary or resisting 
power a movement in the same direction with the steam is- 
suing through the breach. But in this instance which we 
have detailed, the walls opposite to each end of the boiler 
were prostrated, and while the greater portion of the boiler, 
weighing three tons, was carried seven hundred feet north, 
the other end, a smaller portion, weighing about three hun- 
dred pounds, was sent through the south wall forty feet from 
its position. Had the explosion been caused by the gradual- 
ly augmented strain of the steam pressure, it is plain to our 
apprehension that this small portion, though broken off from 
the rest, must have followed in its flight, going north instead 
of south. We repeat—when the restrained power of steant 
obtains an issue, the reaction of the boiler will tend towards 
and favor the movement of all the parts in the direction in 
which the steam issues. Now the explosion of the boiler, we 
have described, shows that the force was exerted in opposite 
directions, and with an energy of immeasurable power. 
Three strong walls south, north, and east, were thrown down, 
the roof torn to pieces and scattered, and on the west side, 
the other boiler, weighing more than three tons, was driven 
sideways through an eighteen inch brick wall. It was a force 
radiating from the centre, striking out on all sides like an 
hundred-arm Briareus. There was no evidence of a reaction: 
it was a centrifugal, impulsive, irresistible action overwhelm- 
ing on all sides every obstruction 

We have alluded to the theory maintained by some, that 
the explosions of steaim-boilers are often produced by the con- 


version ot the water 1n the boilet by ia sucdale h flash into steam. 
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Sut the process by which water is converted into steam is 
well known. It commences at the bottom of the boiler, or 
wherever the greatest heat is applied, and ends at the surface 
of the water where the steam is evolved. Rapid or slow in 
its formation, this is the course and progress of steam produc- 
tion; and we know not how it is conceived that water ever 
flashes into steam, or, in other words, explodes like gunpow- 
der. 

The explosion we mentioned of a boiler, in which there 
was no water at the time, occurred in a paper mill, belonging 
to Mr. J. M. Black, of Marseilles, Ill. It was a rotary steam 
bleacher that exploded. It was six feet in diameter, twenty 
feet in length, and was situated on the floor above the boiler 
in which the steam was generated, and almost directly over 
it. The pressure of the steam in the boiler, at the time of 
the explosion, was eighty pounds to the square inch. The 
steam was supplied to the bleacher by pipes entering at each 
end through hollow bearings. At the time of the accident, 
(the bleacher being then first used and the mill new,) there 
were six thousand pounds of rags undergoing the process of 
bleaching. The bleacher exploded with tremendous force, 
prostrating almost the entire four stories of the building to 
the ground. Parting in the middle, one portion was blown 
two hundred feet, tearing a large hole in a wall of a cotton 
mill which stood near. Two persons were killed and twenty 
wounded by the explosion. 

The writer who published an account of this disaster, re- 
marked, that the theory of the water flashing into steam and 
causing an explosion, was not applicable here, for there was no 
water in this bleacher. The water was in the boiler in an- 
other apartment on a lower floor; that boiler did not explode. 
We regard this instance, (another similar one has been recent- 
ly reported,) as settling the theory of the water suddenly flash- 
ing into steam independently, of other facts in many of the 
narratives of explosious, tending to the same conclusion. 
But his theory of the cause—from “a steadily increasing 
pressure” of the steam—is scarecly more satisfactory. A 
steadily increasing pressure might well account for the rup- 
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ture of this bleacher and the escape of the steam, had such 
been alone the circumstances of the case, but can it be con- 
ceived how, a steadily increasing pressure could have explo- 
ded it with such enormous violence—breaking it asunder, 
demolishing a new four-story brick building, casting one por- 
tion of the bleacher two hundred feet against a mill, and 
breaking a great hole in its wall? On the contrary, is it not 
manifest that these were the effects of an explosive force, a 
suddenly expansive power like that of gunpowder touched 
with fire, acting not with a strain, but with the irresistible 
energy of a mighty blow. 

The reports of explosions represent the ruined boilers in 
various conditions of dilapidation. In some the shell or case 
is only ruptured, or the head opened or forced out, or the flues 
collapsed, without the boiler being lifted from its position. 
In such cases, we have the legitimate effects of excessive pres- 
sure, and easily conceive how the steam acts to cause these 
results. 

The reports which are published of the examinations, usu- 
ally made, of the causes of the violent and destructive explo- 
sions, are unsatisfactory both in regard to the conclusions of 
the committees and the evidence submitted. We are always 
much disappointed in the explanations given, on such occa- 
sions, by scientific.as well as practical engineers, which are 
generally remarkable for diversity of opinion and weakness 
of judgment. We have never seen anything in the reports 
of the testimony accompanying them, which afforded even a 
plausible reason for the most disastrous and destructive ex- 
plosions. The very calamitous and recent instance, that of 
the Westfield steamer in New York Harbor, is no exception. 
We have so strong a conviction, that there is a cause for these 
tremendous disasters not explained in any investigation we 
have seen, and also a remedy for their prevention, that we 
have long felt it to be a matter of duty to give the public the 
benefit of our suggestions. These may at least lead others to 
pursue the same line of inquiry with more perspicacity and 
better success. In this spirit we proceed: si quid novisti ree- 


fius istis, candidus imperti. 
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The explosions of steam boilers may be divided into two 
classes, distinguished by the degrees of the violence or force 
which produces them. In one the boiler is slightly, if at all, 
removed from its place; the shell has been opened ; some 
seam has given way; the rivets loosened or broken; the end 
blown out, and the flues or boiler case collapsed—the steam 
having escaped through the opening, and the force having 
evidently, in the moment of escape, operated in one direcsion. 
These effects are such as would naturally follow the excessive 
pressure of the steam, causing a breach of the boiler. In the 
other class are those tremendous explosions, in which the 
force appears to have been exerted in all directions, though 
the greatest violence may generally be traced in some partic- 
ular direction ; the boiler is totally ruined ; often broken apart, 
sometimes into many parts, scattered all around ; very heavy 
portions carried to a great distance; large and strong build- 
ings leveled with the ground, which is covered to a great ex- 
tent with the ruins. The destructive agency in these instan- 
ces, is prodigious and astounding. Nothing in nature ap- 
proaches it in violence, if we except the earthquake and 
tornado; while in the suddenness and celerity of its irresisti- 
ble power, it is only equaled by the thunderbolt. It is to 
this class we propose to confine our attention. 

In the production of steam, the ostensible agents are fire, 
water, and air. To secure its available power, it is necessary 
to confine it in some vessel of sufficient strength to keep it 
under the control of the operator. The steam-boiler intended 
for such a purpose, must be so constructed as to restrain the 
pressure caused by the expansion of steam, while portions of 
it are let off in the required quantities. Thus constructed, 
and its soundness and strength ascertained by competent tests, 
it is placed in its position and connected with the apparatus 
and appliances for generating the steam. As long as the 
boiler is sound and strong, and the pressure not allowed to 
exceed its strength, it must be safe from fracture; and as 
these conditions are always under the supervision of the en- 
gineer, the safety of steam power would, in the charge of a 
vareful and skillful engineer, be assured, if there were noth- 
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ing else than the steam, water and fire concerned in its use 
But there is great reason to believe, that in the process of 
raising steam, an immense quantity of electricity is evolved. 
Galvanic and magnetic electricity, and electricity produced 
by friction, are now known to be the same, and identical with 
that of the clouds in summer. When a current of electricity 
is made to pass through a compound substance, its property 
is to decompose and separate the compound into its constitu- 
ent parts. It is thus that water is decomposed by the gal- 
vanic battery, resulting in the production of the two gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportions in which they com- 
bine to form that fluid. All atoms of matter are considered 
as originally chargeable with either positive or negative elee- 
tricity ; in water, hydrogen is the electro-positive, and oxy- 
gen the electro-negative element; and as opposite electrical 
states exercise strong mutual attraction, this attraction being 
greater than that which unites the two elements, decomposi- 
tion ensues. Recent experiments have shown that the elec- 
tricity which decomposes, and that which is evolved by the 
decomposition of a certain quantity of matter, are alike. In 
contemplating the facts pertaining to the most violent dis- 
ruptions of steam boilers, the theory that best agrees with 
them, we suppose to be that which ascribes them to explosive 
gases, and which involves two conditions: 1. The production 
and accumulation of such gases in the boiler; 2. The presence 
of an agent to explode them. 

1. In regard to the first condition, it is suggested, that the 
raising of steam affords an unlimited supply of material for 
the production of the gases demanded by the theory. Water 
is composed of two gases, and is converted into steam by the 
motion of its particles combined with the radiating heat of 
the furnace passing through the lower part of the boiler to 
the surface, and rising thence enormously expanded into the 
upper part above the water. Under all circumstances, when 
in motion it is a prolific source of electricity, which is pro- 
duced in immense quantities by evaporation, passing with the 
vapor into the higher regions of the atmosphere, where its 
agency is manifested in the formation of clouds and most 
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conspicuously in the cwne/us of the sammer skies, ‘The heat 
which increases evaporation increases the quantity of elee- 
tricity evolved and also its intensity; which is evinced by 
the phenomena of the thunder-cloud. The numerous dis- 
charges of electricity in that description of cloud, are proof 
of the vast accumulations, which surcharge the asses or cer- 
tain portions of the cloud, whence the lightning darts forth, 
followed by the explosion of thunder. In order to fortify our 
theory, we will endeavor to show, in the sequel, from the at- 
tendant circumstances, that this explosion is of volumes of 
gas, which are produced by the currents of electricity passing 
through the watery masses, and by their normal operation 
effecting the decomposition of the water; and that it is the 
detonation of volumes of gas, fired by the lightning, which 
we recognize as thunder, each peal of which isa single report, 
for the most part, reverberated from the various masses of 
vapor with the prolonged roll so often heard. If the same 
cause produces the same effect, as philosophy teaches, it would 
seem to be a just conclusion that the application of heat to 
the boiler for the raising of steam produces in the process an 
evolution of electricity in such quantities as to decompose a 
portion of the water, converting it into the oxygen and hy- 
drogen gases; that these gases accumulate in volumes in the 
upper part of the boiler, where in their mixed condition, they 
assist, by expansion, the working pressure. The quantity of 
electricity combined with the atoms in water and of most 
other substances, is marvelous. A single drop of water, is 
said to have been shown by Faraday, to contain more than is 
discharged in a flash of lightning.* The change of form or 
state of bodies is one of the most powerful methods of excit- 
ing it. Water in passing into steam by artificial heat, or in 
evaporating by the action of the sun or wind, generates large 
quantities of electricity.t So substances of the same kind 
suddenly brought together, of different temperature, cause an 
abundant evolution of electricity. 


*Porter’s Chemistry, 2252. +Welles’ Nat. Phil., 393. 
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Various arrangement have been devised for the production 
and accumulation of electricity. Iligh pressure steam, escap- 
ing from a steam-boiler, carries with it minute particles of 
water, and the friction of these against the surface of the jet 
from which it issues, produces electricity in great abundance. 
A steam boiler properly arranged and insulated, therefore, 
constitutes a most powerful electrical machine. By means of 
an apparatus of this description, constructed in London, 
flashes of electricity were caused to emanate from prime con- 
ductors, more than twenty-two inches in length. Another 
machine of this character, has been constructed for the facul- 
ty of science in Paris: it is provided with eighty jets for the 
escape of steam. The sparks form brilliant jets of fire by 
their rapid succession, each spark being about a foot in length 
and several inches in breadth. The quantity of electricity 
existing in the water and steam is indicated by the name 
given to this apparatus, which is called the hydro-electric ma- 
chine. 

These considerations establish the probability of the evolu- 
tion and accumulation of the gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in 
the upper part of the boiler while the process of generating 
steam is going on, together with the production of electricity 
in large abundance. 

2. In the state of mechanical mixture those gases are in- 
nocuous, at most operating only by increasing the amount of 
pressure. But when brought in contact with flame, red heat, 
or the electric spark, no substances are more violently explo- 
sive. In the generation of steam, there is probably a double 
evolution of electricity, first in the conversion of water into 
steam, and again in its decomposition into its constituent 
gases. The immense quantity eliminated when it reaches the 
upper part of the boiler spreads by a law regulating its diffu- 
sion, over the surface, and gradually is conducted off; but 
the always present danger, is of a surcharge. For bodies will 
only contain a certain quantity of electricity, there being, as 
has been demonstrated, a limit to their capacity in this re- 
spect. A metalic ball charged from different sources with 
electricity, on the attempt to surcharge it, will discharge it- 
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self through the air into the nearest conducting body ; a spark 
describing apparently a zigzag course, will be observed travel- 
ing with immense velocity and an audible sound, and capable 
of giving a severe and dangerous shock.* It is these sur- 
charges, as we have supposed, which in that great natural 
laboratory, the thunder-cloud, cause the lightning, and they 
occur, we do not doubt, occasionally and are always, in cer- 
tain electrical conditions of the atmosphere, liable to occur, 
in the operation of the steam-boiler. The electricity gather- 
ing and spreading over the inner surface of the boiler, passes 
away, by means of the metalic connections, into the exterior 
air more or less rapidly, and, when the safety-valve is much 
used, very rapidly with the escaping steam. But the interior 
surface of the boiler, above the water line, is kept by the 
heated steam excessively dry, and its conducting power there- 
by modified ; and when the exterior air is very dry, the dif- 
fusion of electricity is much obstructed. We can readily 
comprehend how the electricity may, under these circumstau- 
ces, collect in such quantity on the surface of the boiler, as to 
overcharge it; when the electric spark is sure to break forth, 
{passing into the water beneath, which is a good and the near- 
est conductor,) and fire and explode the accumulated gases. 
In confirmation, it is recollected that the most disastrous ex- 
plosions of steam-boilers have occurred in a dry, electric con- 
dition of the atmosphere. If it be objected, that in the pres- 
ence of so much conducting material, the metallic boiler, with 
its metallic connections and surroundings, the electricity can 
not accumulate to the extent of surcharging the surface, we 
may refer to what takes place in the thunder-cloud for answer; 
where although the watery globules which fill the air and 
compose the clouds, constitute a highly conducting medium 
for diffusion, yet the surcharges do there occur, and cause 
very numerous and frequent discharges of electricity in the 
form of lightning. It is the superabundance of electricity in 
accumulation, that sufficiently accounts for the phenomena. 


*9 Penny Cyclopedia, 337 
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Indeed, the thunderstorm so well illustrates our theory, that 
we must refer to its action at some length. 

How clouds are formed and how they are sustained at their 
various altitudes above the earth, are questions not without 
difficulty. As water is far heavier than common air, and the 
clouds are composed of a collection of watery globules, why 
do they not fall to the surface, like dew, instead of ascending 
in the atmosphere? In some way the effeet of their specific 
gravity is overcome, so as to keep them suspended at their 
elevated levels. We may infer that these globules are filled 
with a vapor lighter than common air, which causes them to 
rise until they reach an elevation where their weight is equal; 
but of what that vapor consists besides rarified air, we will 
not stop to explain, not because we coneur with the French 
meteorologist, M. Pouillet, that the data are too few to ren- 
der the attempt advisable, but because it is not necessary to 
the present inquiry. 

A distant view of the clouds discovers a great variety in 
their positions, forms, and movements. In Nicholson’s Jour- 
nal of Natural Philosophy, they are classified according to 
the forms and denominated cirrus, cumulus, stratus, cirro- 
cumulus, cirro-stratus, cumulo-stratus, and nimbus. Some of 
these forms are among the most gorgeous and beautiful of 
visible objects, especially when irradiated by the rising or 
setting sun. But as we are about to speak of the thunder- 
storm, we shall contine our attention to the cumulus, which is 
its peculiar theatre, where 

“in explosion vast. 
The Thunder raises his treme ndous voice.’ 

This is the cloud whieh grows and increases from above in 
dense, convex or conical heaps; its masses are often of enor- 
mous proportions, of great elevation, and every variety of 
outline. It has the appearance of more compactness than 
that of any other class, and is seen only when 

‘From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 


Child of the sun, refalgent summer comes, 


And Cancer reddens with the solar blaz 
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This is the principal laboratory of thunder, and hence the 
lightning of our summers most commonly proceeds. Of the 
vast extent of this laboratory, we may form some conception, 
if we but estimate the height or depth, with the length and 
breadth of these wide-spread masses and their innumerable 
cireumvolutions, covering and moving over hundreds and 
thousands of square miles of the earth’s surface. They are 
distinguished from other clouds by their form and color, but 
their chief characteristic is their wonderful accumulation of 
electricity. We cannot be far wrong in ascribing to the ex- 
cess of this fluid, the peculiar shapes assumed by those clouds, 
and from their infinite variety we may be sure that all the 
extraordinary variations of the earth’s surface are reproduced 
and multiplied in those changing masses: there are eminences 
with round and pointed summits, promontories, bluffs, per- 
pendicular walls, caverns, plains, valleys, steep declivities, 
gradual slopes, lozenge and lens-shaped surfaces, convex and 
concave—in short, every various form that the imagination 
can conceive. Considering that the sun flaming down upon 
these multiform surfaces, strikes some with rays direct, while 
his rays glance in every degree of obliquity upon others, we 
can comprehend how different portions of this mighty field 
of electrical operation may be variously affected, and how the 
accumulation of the fluid may be very unequally distributed. 
We can understand how a focus may sometimes be produced 
by means of a lens-shaped cloud, concentrating the sun’s rays 
and causing intense heat. Among the many sources of elec- 
tricity, the combined operation of heat and moisture and 
sudden change of temperature, are known to be the most po- 
tential and prolific. These causes are present and acting 
together in the thunder-cloud of our summers; which accord- 
ingly exhibit, beyond all comparison, the most magnificent 
displays of electrical action, and the most abundant develop- 
ment of disengaged and current electricity that are ever wit- 
nessed. The various ingenious instruments and electrical 
machines, contrived for the purpose of developing electricity, 
present but minute imitations of these grand exhibitions of 
nature. In contemplating such splendid phenomena, the 
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mind naturally turns to inquire whence those immeasurable 
quantities of the electric fluid are derived. 

The universal diffusion of electricity, whether considered 
as a fluid or force, is conceded by philosophers, The marvel- 
ous properties manifested in its ready combination with heat, 
magnetism, and light, its rapid transmission through the most 
opaque and solid substances, which it permeates, (the earth 
for instance,) with little or no obstruction, its velocity being 
far greater than that of light, the inexhaustible supply evin- 
ced by the readiness with which it may be evoked from the 
surrounding atmosphere, its tendency to equalization, when 
disturbed,—all lead to the conjecture that this may be the 
mysterious element which the Almighty has provided, pure 
“effluence of bright essence increate,” to fill all the spaces of 
the Universe unoccupied by the solidity and compound mas- 
ses of the planetary worlds, and which has hitherto passed 
under the name of ether. No such thing as sheer vacancy 
can be admitted to exist. Natura vacuum abhorret. Encke 
has ascertained that there is a resisting medium in the inter- 
planetary spaces by the fact that his comet, which revolves 
round the sun in twelve hundred and seven days has a regu- 
larly accelerated motion, by which the period of each revolu- 
tion is shortened by about six hours. These considerations 
indicate the redundant sources from which the electricity of 
the clouds is derived. The manner in which it is accumula- 
ted in the thunder-cloud may be understood by considering 
the causes which are assigned for atmospheric electricity. 
“Some have ascribed it to friction of the air against the 
ground, some to the vegetation of plants, or to the evapora- 
tion of water. Some again have compared the earth to a vast 





voltaic pile, and other toa thermometrical apparatus.” Many 
of these causes may, in fact, concur in producing the phenom- 
ena. Volta first showed that evaporation produced electrici- 
ty.”* The atmosphere always contains free electricity, some- 
times positive, sometimes negative ; but always positive when 
the sky is cloudless ; and its intensity is greatest in the high- 


*Ganot’s Physics. 
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est and most isolated places. The positive electricity of fine 
weather, is much stronger in winter than in summer. The 
electricity of the ground has been ascertained by Peltier to 
be always positive, but in different degrees, according to the 
atmosphere. But when the sky is clouded, the electricity of 
the atmosphere is not always positive; it often happens that 
it changes during the day from its positive to negative, or 
vice versa, owing to the passage of an electrified cloud. 

The formation of positively electrified clouds, is usually 
ascribed to the vapors which are disengaged from the ground 
and condense in the higher regions. This is but one of sev- 
eral co-operative causes—the others being far more potent: 
there is the heat of the sun, already spoken of, with its direct 
rays beating upon the opposite masses of cloud, the heated 
and ascending cloud coming in contact with the cold strata 
of the higher atmosphere; the numberless cavities of these 
irregular cumuli, seething cauldrons beneath the sun’s rays, 
the motions of the clouds, agitated by the winds driving the 
masses into collision, all conduce to the production and accu- 
mulation of electricity and its unequal distribution. The 
tendency of electricity is to prominences and points; and 
when a surcharge occurs by an accumulation at any place be- 
yond its capacity to contain it, it breaks forth in the form of 
lightning, in the direction requisite to restore the equilibrium. 
This may be upward, downward, horizontally, or obliquely, 
according to the situation of the locality negatively electri- 
fied, whether it be the earth, the adjacent clouds, the atmos- 
phere beyond the borders of the clouds in the same stratum, 
or the region of the atmosphere above. Thus we often be- 
hold in thunder-clouds some miles remote the streaks of 
lightning flying in every direction in lines variously curved, 
direct, or zigzag. When we reflect that the most powerful 
spark that can be artificially produced, is but little more than 
a foot long, we may form some conception of the enormous 
quantity that is eliminated in a stroke of lightning, which 
reaches the earth in a continuous stream from a cloud more 
than a mile in height. These explosions are often repeated 
every few minutes for hours together. Hence it is evident 
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that the accumulated quantity of electricity in these thun- 
der storms, is vast beyond description. 

The theory of Franklin is, that the conductor draws elec- 
tricity from the atmosphere and clouds, transmitting it to the 
earth and contributing to equalize the positive and negative 
electricity in regard to the earth and the clouds; and that it 
thereby prevents the lightning stroke where it is placed. 
According to the theory of electric induction, accepted by 
the French savans, when a thunder-cloud passes, positively 
electrified, it repels the positive and attracts the negative 
fluid accumulated in bodies on the surface of the earth, and 
which are therefore exposed to the danger of an electric dis- 
charge. By means of the lightning rod, the negative elec- 
tricity withdrawn from the surface by the cloud, flows off 
from the points of the conductor into the atmosphere and, 
neutralizing the positive fluid of the cloud, prevents an ex- 
plosion. By either theory the utility of the conductor is as- 
serted. 

The difference of opinion in regard to so notable an inci- 
dent as the thunder, is remarkable. In the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, (Article Thunder) is to be found the following: “The 
identity of lightning with the electric fluid, is now well 
known ; but the physical cause of the detonation, which ac- 
companies the flash, is still the subject of conjecture ; in gen- 
eral, it is considered that lightning, by its heat, creates a par- 
tial vacuum in the atmosphere and that the sudden rushing 
of air into the void space produces the sound; but various 
reasons have been assigned for its prolongation. It was for- 
merly supposed that the rolling noise is merely the result of 
several echoes, caused by the sound being reflected from 
mountains, woods, buildings, or clouds, or from the latter 
alone when a thunder storm takes place over the ocean. But 
thougl: the reflections of sound are, very probably, in part or 
at times, the cause of the prolongation of the report arising 
from the explosion, yet it must be admitted that these will 
not always afford a satisfactory explanation of the phenom- 
ena.” 

In truth, there is as great a variety in the sounds of thun- 
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der us in the flash of lightning or the direction and path of 
its motion. The sights and sounds of a thunder-storm are 
presented with such force to our most observant senses, that 
however men may differ in their judgment as to the causes, 
their perception of the facts will be the same: the phenomena 
are upon so magnificent a scale, that they rivet the attention 
and deeply impress the memory. Any true description would 
be recognized as recalling to the mind the visible and audible 
grandeur, which such scenes have exhibited to all beholders. 
In dealing with those facts, there is accordingly the advan- 
tage of being certain that we are not misunderstood in rela- 
tion to our perceptions of the things we speak of; and, there- 
fore, as in the search for the causes, a knowledge of which is 
the chief desire of scientific pursuit, (felix qui potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas,) we have to specualte on some facts which 
are not within the range of our senses, we shall not stop to 
describe the various colors or kinds of lightning, the dimen- 
sions of the sheet or flash, the lightning streaks, chain light- 
ning, or streams, or their various directions, or the variety of 
sounds accompanying them under the general name of thun- 
der; but take it for granted, that every reader has the same 
recollection of those sublime and beautiful displays. 

The clouds are water in a state of vapor; and water, com- 
posed of the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in the propor- 
tion (atomically considered) of one part of the former to eight 
parts of the latter, is subject to decomposition by currents of 
electricity, and to be converted into those gases, its constitu- 
ent elements. The operation is greatly facilitated by raising 
the temperature of the water, and must be indefinitely facili- 
tated when the water is vaporized and changed into steam. 
It is reasonably inferred that the strong currents of electricity 
passing through a summer cloud of the cumulus order, must 
be productive of immense decompositions of the masses of 
vapor and evolution of those gases. We have before spoken 
of heat and moisture, as among the most prolific sources of 
electricity. Every addition of caloric to water evolves it, 
evaporation carries off immense quantities of electricity into 

Vou. Il. No. 4. 65 
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the air, and the decomposition of the particles of water in the 
form of vapor, eliminates inappreciable quantities. It is not 
an unreasonable supposition, that in the varied position of 
the surfaces of the cumulus with respect to the sun’s rays, the 
heat is often so intensified as to raise the vapor into steam. 
Electricity is exhibited in two forms, one produced by fric- 
tion and manifested by the electric spark, to which form the 
lightning belongs; the other passes in silent currents, and is 
manifested chiefly in chemical action: this is said to be weak 
in tension, but great in quantity; the former to be small in 
quantity but of powerful intensity. It is with this distine- 
tion in hand, that we are to weigh the statement, that Fara- 
day showed how a drop of water contains more electricity 
than is discharged in the most violent flash of lightning.* 
And if our wonder should shake our faith in the statement, 
we may find some relief in the acknowledgment of Faraday 
himself, at a meeting of the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science: “There was a time,” he said, “when I 
thought I knew something about the matter, but the longer 
[ live and the more carefully I study the subject, the more 
convinced I am of my total ignorance of the nature of elec- 
tricity.” 

It is certain, however, that from evaporation rising from 
the earth’s surface, from the processes of vegetation, and from 
the action of everything that lives or move upon the surface, 
currents of electricity are constantly ascending, filling the 
atmosphere and accumulating in the clouds. There operating 
upon the expanded and heated vapors of watery particles, 
those currents, as we believe, first decompose the water, evol- 
ving the constituent gases, and surcharging, by their redun- 
dant quantity, some prominent mass of cloud, or excited by 
collision, the electricity is discharged in its intense form of 
the electric spark—lightning—firing and exploding the gases 
with a concussion which causes the earth and air to tremble. 
For these geses when brought together, we repeat, may con- 
tinue ina mixed state without combining chemically, but 


*Porter’s Chemistry, 104. 
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subjected to a flame or a spark of electricity, they instantly 
undergo a violent explosion, which unites them in due propor- 
tions by chemical affinity to compose water. Think how well 
the facts agree with the foregoing statement. When a broad 
flash of lightning is accompanied by a heavy roll of thunder, 
then follows immediately a remarkable increase of the shower 
of rain, the precise effect which must ensue from an explosion 
of those gases in the supposed abundance and their chemical 
combination. The sound accompanying the flash is just 
such as would result from an explosion, with a report much 
heavier than that of the loudest artillery. The height from 
which the sound comes, it will be remembered, is from half 
a mile to a mile and a half above us, and sound passes down- 
ward wich much obstruction. The heaviest reports are often 
heard when the lightning eyidently does not strike the earth. 
Usually the thunder is but a single report, and the rolling de- 
tonation is that sound reverberated from the numerous heaps 
or masses of the cumulus. This naturally and adequately ac- 
counts for the peculiar character of the sound, which is heard 
alike and the same on the level plains of regions without 
mountains or elevations of the surface, and over the level of 
the sea. To ascribe the prolongation to the reflection of the 
sound from the woods, the buildings, or the earth’s surface, is 
hardly justified by the laws of accoustics, according to which 
such reflection would be of an upward rebound, and therefore 
inaudible to the dweliers upon the surface. 

The lightning stroke which reaches an object near to us, 
always has a sharp, violent, clattering sound, often, if not 
always, followed to our perception by the long rolling rever- 
beration of the distant explosion. The former sound, though 
tirst heard, is really preceded by the latter, which takes place 
on the explosion of the gases as the lightning touches them 
in parting from the cloud, and the latter is produced, as be- 
tore noticed, by the resistance which the lightning encounters 
in its passage through the air to the earth. This double 
sound most frequently occurs when the sharp and smaller 
sound, from the lightning darting horizotally or upwards 
trom the clouds, as is often seen, is not audible to us. It will 
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be recollected, that in such instances, there is a wide illumi- 
nation of the cloud, at the time the lightning appears to dart 
forth from its bosom ; and we hear only the heavy roll of the 
thunder following. That blaze of light, is the light of the 
explosion ; the deep-voiced thunder, is its report. It would 
seem, then, that there are present in the thunder cloud all 
the agencies requisite to the accumulation and development 
of electricity in superabundance, as heat and moisture, vio- 
lent collision of masses, and masses of various temperature 
coming together. The material for the generation of gases, 
is also present in the highest condition for the operation of 
the electric currents—the watery globules expanded with 
heat. Reasoning from the effect to the cause, we are brought 
to the conclusion, that there are in fact immense volumes of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases accumulated in the thunder- 
clouds; and that the electric spark or lightning explodes them 
from time to time, with the astounding reports and vivid 
flashes by which our nerves are so often shaken. It is de- 
monstrable that the volume of sound does not depend upon 
the quantity, or intensity of electricity set free. The heavi- 
est thunder we ever heard, was not attended by the sharp, 
rattling sound, which indicates a lightning stroke; but it 
shook the house like an earthquake. Sach concussions prove 
the prodigious force of the explosion. The circumstance to 
which we have already adverted, is to be considered in esti- 
mating the sound of thunder, namely, that it descends. If 
we were to imagine the largest ordnance ever cast, to be dis- 
charged at such a distance from and above us, the report 
would be insignificant, when compared to that of the loudest 
thunder. ‘The successive peals of thunder, in a storm, are of 
various degrees of loudness, the natural effect of the varying 
dimensions of the volumes of gas that may be exploded. 
Sometimes we hear redoubled reports, the second not unfre- 
quently being louder than the first, occasioned probably by 
the lightning in its course firing two or more separate vol- 
umes of those gases accumulated in different and remote see- 


tions of the clouds, and those subsequently exploded being 
Jarger than the first. What is called heat or sheet lightning, 
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is not accompanied by thunder, at least such as is audible to 
us, either from the distance, or the small quantity of gas ex- 
ploded. 

All artificial development of electricity by friction, gives 
out the spark with a crackling sound, which is a miniature 
resemblance of the clattering, crackling sound, that the light- 
ning is always observed to produce, when it passes very near 
us through the air, and which is altogether different from the 
loud detonation or the “repercussive roar” succeeding it, that 
signalizes the heaviest thunder peals. The prolonged, redu- 
plicated sound which, when reverberated, is but an echo of 
the original report, is so unlike that of the lightning, as we 
have always heard it when very near, that we cannot believe 
it to be caused by the passing of the lightning through the 
atmosphere ; and it is only in this way that sound from light- 
ning is caused, for its mere elimination from the point whence 
it is discharged, gives out no sound, as we suppose; it is the 
resistance of the atmosphere to so intense a force, darting 
with such unparalleled velocity through it, that makes the 
only noise that can be properly ascribed to the motion of the 
lightning. The reverberation is but an echo of the explosive 
sound, returning, as all echoes do, like for like. The idea 
that the prolonged, or any sound of thunder is caused by the 
collapse of the atmosphere, after a partial vacuum produced 
by the passing of electricity through it, was never accepted 
as satisfactory, and it cannot be maintained by any show of 
reason. The supposition of there being but a single report 
for each volume of accumulated gases exploded, agrees with 
all the facts and phenomena of lightning and thunder, as 
seen and heard, and with the analogies of sounds proceeding 
from other causes—the explosions of artillery, or magazines, 
for instance, which, when occurring in hilly and mountainous 
regions, are followed by reverberations precisely similar. 

If it be true that the prpdigious quantities of electricity 
which are visibly displayed in the thunder-storm, ascend 
thither from the earth, and the loud thunder which shakes 
the firmament, is the report of vast explosions, then there 
must be in the clouds immense accumulations of explosive 
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gases; the clouds must furnish, by the combined operation of 
heat and moisture, the source of those gases; electricity, the 
agency by which they are produced, and lightning, that 
which explodes them. These facts appear to afford very 
strong corroboratory testimony in favor of the theory we 
have suggested in relation to the explosion of steam-boilers. 
Newton perceived in the fall of an apple the principle of 
gravitation. Franklin saw in the zigzag course of the elec- 
tric spark and its crackling noise, the identity of electricity 
with lightning. How can we fail to recognize in the numer- 
ous points of resemblance between the phenomena of the 
thunder-storm and the facts of the boiler explosions, the iden- 
tity of the causes which produce them all ? 

Recurring to the explosion of the steam-boiler in Duke 
Street, Lancaster 





there was no occasion to fancy any defect 
in the material or construction of the boiler, or deficiency of 
water, or want of skill or care on the part of the engineer, in 
despite of all the testimony upon these points. On the hy- 
pothesis that volumes of the gases accumulated in the boiler 
were exploded by an electric spark, all that followed was a 
natural result: instantly the building was leveled to the 
ground and the ruins scattered with terrific violence, show- 
ing that the force was exerted upon all points and in all di- 
rections. Being an explosive force, it operated upon the 
parts affected by the expansive pressure of the gases, which 
was equal on every side, for the explosive energy is but the 
expansive force, suddenly and indefinitely increased, striking 
every part at the same instant with a resistless expulsive 
power. The effect would necessarily be to overthrow all sur- 
rounding objects in opposite directions ; and as the only point 
in which there could be sufficient strength to react against so 
mighty a force, was the foundation, the reaction from thence 
naturally lifted the boiler from its position. In being thus 
lifted, with the northern end probably first raised, the explo- 
sive force striking it at the instant, discharged it with the 
prodigious power that was sufficient to hurl it seven hundred 
feet, while the other end was sundered and driven in the op- 


posite direction. All the debris of this destructive explosion, 
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exhibited by the position of the fragments the fullest evidence 
that the force had acted as we have indicated — forcing all 
things apart, just as an explosive power would naturally do. 

We believe, then, as the facts are all reconcilable with the 
theory of an explosive force ; as such foree could only result 
from some collection or accumulation of gases in the boiler; 
as the water by its decomposition afforded an abundant source 
for the supply of explosive gases; as water is decomposed by 
currents of electricity passing through it ; as immense quanti- 
ties of electricity are generated in the production of steam ; 
as no object can contain more than a certain quantity of elec- 
tricity, and when a surcharge takes place, an electric spark 
inevitably ensues, carrying off the surplus; as this, electric 
spark fires and explodes the oxygen and hydrogen gases when 
it touches them—we believe, that it was the explosion of 
those gases, accumulated in this boiler on the morning of Ju- 
ly 13, 1867, fired by an eleetric spark, which caused that dis- 
aster, and, further, we believe that all the most violent explo- 
sions of steam-boilers which have occurred, were owing to a 
similar cause. 

If this be true, the most important inquiry remains, Is 
there no remedy, and what are the means of prevention ? 
We think there is a remedy, and that it consists in very sim- 
ple and direct means of prevention. Care and skill in the 
engineer are, of course, indispensable qualifications. The 
safety-valve should never be neglected ; but especially should 
there be an arrangement of metallic conductors with points 
fixed within the boiler in close proximity to the upper sur- 
face and passing through the case of the boiler, connected 
with some conducting material communicating with water 
or the earth, in order to lead the electricity off from the in- 
terior of the boiler, and thereby prevent an accumulation and 
discharge. By such means an electric spark within the 
boiler would be rendered impossible ; and no explosion could 
take place. 

In the year 1842 the French Government granted a patent 
to one M. Tassin, of Liege, for an invention to prevent the 
explosion of steam-boilers, which for some unknown reason 
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was revoked in 1844. It was an invention of metallic con- 
ductors, introduced into the boiler and armed with a sheaf of 
points, and connected exteriorly with a Leyden jar and a bar 
of metal immersed in water or moist earth. The position of 
the points was not precisely defined, nor did it appear from 
his specification, that he had any knowledge of the peculiar 
action of electricity by which it immediately spreads itself 
over the surface of metalic bodies, or the least notion of the 
accumulation of explosive gases within the boiler. He ap- 
pears to have fancied that boilers were exploded by electricity 
suo proprio vigore. The invention proved a failure under his 
patent, but it nevertheless, from the terms of our patent law, 
precluded, by anticipation, an applicant, in 1869, from ob- 
taining a patent from the U. 8. Commissioner at Washing- 
ton; though the American invention was founded upon the 
presence of accumulated gases within the boiler, the dis- 
charge of the electric spark, as above explained, and the pla- 
cing of electric points in proximity to the upper interior sur- 
face of the boiler. Under a strong conviction of the truth of 
this theory, (which, by the way, we have partially demonstra- 
ted by actual experiments) we now submit the same, from a 
sense of duty, to the public, in the hope that some one, with 
more leisure and better means, will institute a course of ex- 
periments upon an adequate scale, to prove beyond all possible 
doubt, that water is decomposed in the generation of steam 
in steam-boilers, and that it is the electric spark which ex- 
plodes the accumulated gases. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


A VIEW OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ASPECT OF THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION BY LU- 
THER AND MELANCHTHON, DERIVED FROM DORNER’S 
HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. S. Sprecuer, D. D., President of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Luther’s significance for the history of the world arises, not 
so much from his natural individuality, as from the central 
point of that new personality, around which his natural pow- 
ers were harmoniously gathered by the creative breath of the 
pure gospel. It was, because he was a man who lived through, 
and brought to a blissful termination, the inward struggles 
for peace and for immediate fellowship with God—life-ques- 
tions, which must agitate the souls of all thoughful and ear- 
nest men—that he won for himself the position of a trust- 
worthy guide in the things which concern the everlasting 
salvation of the soul. And, as it is not by his natural indi- 
viduality, so also it is not by his word as mere doctrine, that 
he has become so widely and permanently influential ; but 
his imperishable power over the human mind results from all 
that which made him the type of a scholar of the apostles, 
and a pattern, we do not say of Christian life in general, but 
of a conscious, personal Christianity, matured to manliness; 
and above all, from his bodying forth his knowledge of the 
Christian salvation into a personality clear and free in God. 
In his faith lies the mystery of his power. His life-work for 
men was directed to disclosing once more, to the independent 
discernment of every man, the glory and power of the gospel, 
and, thus, to guiding the simplest Christian to an experience 
of salvation, as immediate and original, as was that which 
had lifted him out of a world of death into life, out of a hell 
into salvation. 

Vow. Il. No. 4. 66 
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It was from the experience of the disquietude which could 
be hushed neither by the idea of the merit of works, nor by 
the limitation of the divine requirements, nor by the grants 
of indulgence by the Church—of the fact that salvation in- 
volved, not merely the annulling of this or that particular 
sin, but a change of the whole inward man, and of his rela- 
tions to God—of the truth that he must be fully assured, on 
the one hand, of the prevenient grace of God the Father, 
and, on the other, that so long as he would owe his title to 
his father’s house to his own performances or merits, he was 
ensnared in an unfilial and legal spirit, utterly foreign to the 
house of the heavenly Father, and was destitute of the joy of 
free and pure love, as well as of true humility—of the truth, 
that “the righteousness of God is that mercy through which 
he esteems and holds us for righteous”—that he learned the 
divine way of peace and joy, and became qualified to proclaim 
it with eloquent artlessness to others. 

It was his comprehensive experience, comprising the neces- 
sity of inner faith and of the outward assurance of the pre- 
venient grace of God given by the gospel, that enabled him 
to gain so clear an intellectual apprehension of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and of its central position in the 
economy of salvation. But it was some time before he be- 
came aware of the significance and bearing of this experience 
of divine peace, and before he possessed the scientific form in 
which to express it. He had as yet no presentiment of the 
fact, that there lay im it the germ of a totally different system 
of the order of salvation than the ecclesiastical. He was not 
hindered by it from continuing, as Professor at Wittenberg, 
to propound the system which he had taught since his ap- 
pointment to that office in 1508. He was the less able to 
realize himself in contradiction with the doctrine of the 
Church, from the fact that he had made this experience with- 
in its pale, and that it had not yet excluded its members from 
this experience. So little, indeed, did he understand the uni- 
versal and fundamental bearing of the principle of faith, that 
even after its attainment, he persevered, according to the for- 
mer custom, in the pretended meritorious practices of the 
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Church. And even though he returned from his visit to 
Rome more deeply than ever impressed with the truth, that 
the power of salvation could not lie in any of all the outward 
works of the Church, but that “The Just shall live by Faith;” 
yet, though cooled in his enthusiasm for the Rome of those 
days, he had not as yet inwardly broken with it, or even be- 
come conscious of a divergence from the ways of the Church. 
And though he publicly taught the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and pointed out the necessity of returning from the 
human precepts of the schoolmen to the original gospel, yet 
he did all this in the conviction, that he was laboring the 
while in harmony with the spirit of the Romish Church and 
in its behalf. 

But his eyes were opened on this point by his contact with 
Tetzel, the shameless trader in indulgences. He was now led 
to publish the famous Ninety-five Theses; and in the strug- 
gle which then commenced, the bearing of the principle of 
the Reformation became more clear to him, and was thus 
gradually applied to the production of the Reformation itself. 
At first he conducted his opposition to indulgences upon the 
supposition that the highest dignitaries, the Pope at least, 
would condemn them. But this delusion was dispelled by 
the Papal Bull sanctioning the doctrine of indulgences, and 
by the claims of the advocates of the Papacy to a blind obe- 
dience and a ready recognition of everything that the Pope 
teaches or does. This led him to reject the infallibility and 
orthodoxy of the Papacy. 

But even after it had become perfectly clear to him that 
the Pope not only could err, and was now actually erring and 
abusing his power for the defence of error, he was still far 
from being able, with equal ease, to take another step, and to 
treat the authority of the Church as an authority which, in cer- 
tain cases, could be contradicted. In avoiding a decision on 
this point, and by the negotiations with Miltiz, he was 
brought into great straits. [le was ready to yield almost 
everything except the one point of dispute concerning the 
doctrine of indulgences. But he was relieved from this false 
position by the blind zeal of Dr. Eck, who declared that the 
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, understanding of scripture must be regulated by the author- 
ity of the Church, that the Council of Constance had declared 
against Wycliffe and Huss, the dogma that the Romish 
Church alone is the true Church —and then pressed Luther 
with the question whether he would join himself to the her- 
esy of Huss? The critical moment had now come, when Lu- 
ther must either deny known truth or confess it in spite of 
Council and Pope. He confessed that even true Christian 
propositions were condemned at Constance, and thus asserted 
the fallibility of Councils, and assailed their authority. The 
result was his excommunication by the Pope. Thus was de- 
cided for Luther, what had been doubtful to him before. Up 
to this time he still wished to obey the voice of the Bride, 
the Church, for he still thought that she certainly hears the 
voice of the Bridegroom. He would be her “scholar, and not 
her adversary.” This position seemed tenable, as he could 
easily adduce from ecclesiastical tradition evidences, never 
contradicted by the Church, in support of his most precious 
experience. But, on the one hand, the Romish Church could 
not admit that it possessed a double and contradictory tradi- 
tion, but it insisted upon an authority which should decide 
what is the true ecclesiastical tradition, and how the Fathers 
and the Holy Scriptures are to be interpreted ; and it appealed 
to old canonical precepts and to decrees of synods which ac- 
cept the divine authority of Councils for doctrine and life. 
On the other hand, Luther could not abide by the admission 
of the infallibility of the Church, for as she could give no 
verbal expression, without some organ, the infallibility of 
some organ. which should speak in her name, would necessar- 
ily follow. No wonder that he now felt, as it were, in a new 
world of evangelical freedom, and that there streamed in 
upon him, in a manner which astonished himself, ideas of 
reform, and of a grandeur, and in a fulness, which rendered 
the next years, inwardly, the most productive and rich of his 
life. He was himself astonished at the light which the 
knowledge, acquired upon one point, shed for him upon a 
world of errors. Since that one point, of the free grace of 
God in Christ, which is to be appropriated by faith, could 
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freely assert itself, as a principle of universal significance, it 
had afforded him the key which was ever opening to him new 
treasures in the gospel. Thrust out of Rome with his party, 
he had to turn his attention to the preparation and procuring 
of a new church name. His soul, so long held in Monastic 
and Romish durance, broadened and stretched itself out, at 
once, toward all that was great and worthy of being incor- 
porated into the purified life of a German national Church. 
In three important works, Zo His Imperial Majesty and the 
Christian nobility of the German nation on the improvement of 
the Christian condition ; On the Babylonian Captivity ; and On 
the freedom of a Christian man (to which is also to be added 
the first edition of the Loci Theologici of Melanchthon, sanc- 
tioned by him), he gives an outline of the Reformation. 

In the first of these he establishes the universal priesthood 
of Christians, and overthrows the breastworks behind which 
the Papacy had entrenched itself—the supremacy of the Pope 
over all temporal powers, its exclusive authority to interpret 
the Bible, and its sole right to convoke councils—and_ propo- 
ses measures for the radical improvement and reconstruction 
of the German Church. In the second, the Romish doctrine 
of the sacraments forms the central point, and is judged by 
him according to the standard of the evangelical principle of 
faith, which is at one with the Scriptures, and that in such a 
manner, that the other doctrines also are always being, again 
and again, glanced at from the point of view of the sacra- 
ments. He rejects the doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is a 
sacrifice, opposes the opus operatum, and demurs to the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, only holding firmly to the pres- 
ence of Christ, without being willing to give any expression 
in regard to the mode of its connection with the elements. 
In the third, the Reformation principle is displayed in its 
depth, in its inner wealth and religious originality. The 
evangelical principle, in its relationship to faith and love, has 
probably never been developed with such clearness, fulness 
and depth. He effects an intimate union between faith and 
good works, and secures the latter by placing reconciliation 
through faith independently of works before everything else, 
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and. then exhibiting this very independence of justification 
upon antecedent good works as the fruitful womb of all good 
works. 

Through the agency of Melanchthon and the University of 
Wittenberg, the head-quarters of the Reformation, Luther 
was led to take a favorable position toward Humanism. Up 
to 1517, he was concerned, in quiet and faithful toil, only 
about the salvation of his own soul and of those entrusted to 
him. In this retirement, although not without an inclina- 
tion to classical studies, he still stood aloof from the opera- 
tions of Humanism. This had so often, by its devotion to 
mere beauty of thought and elegance of expression, led to a 
mere seeming satisfaction of the higher interests of life, and 
to a mere outward manifestation in religion, and a mere su- 
perficial morality, that it had little interest for him; and 
philosophy (that is Aristotle and Scholasticism, on account of 
their formalism and of their having become the arsenal of the 
scientific artillery of Roman Catholicism), was hateful to him. 
He exhorted, indeed, to the study of the Scriptures, in order 
to banish Scholasticism thereby, but it had for him, rather, 
only an immediately religious purpose—that of awakening 
and nourishing faith. He had, as yet, no idea that in the 
principle of faith itself there lay a new spiritual world, and, 
consequently, a new theology and science, the development of 
which was indispensable, if the principle of faith was to be 
the foundation of a new church organization. The process 
of church reformation which had lasted through centuries, 
had come inwardly to a conclusion in the person of Luther. 
The inner, invisible foundations of the Church, as they are 
to be laid in the soul of the individual, through word and 
faith, had begun to be joined together harmoniously in him. 
And he gave testimony in enthusiastic language thereto, and 
to the new divine life which he enjoyed. But, for the organ- 
ization of the new congregational life, he did not trust him- 
self. Neither the power for the construction of a system of 
theology, nor the gift of ecclesiastical organization (the inner- 
most. sanctuary, the Cultus, excepted, in song, prayer and ser- 
mon) were possessed by him in a high degree. He represents 
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the productive, the creative principle for all the secondary 
formations in life and science, and the tender, evangelical 
conscience, by which all these formations must submit to be 
measured. 

But the reformatory spirit would have been soon dissipated 
and shattered, if it had not found its appropriate organs in a 
new science and in a suitable church order. Every thing de- 
pended upon the reformatory thoughts being brought into a 
form, free from mere subjectivity and generally binding and 
intelligible; upon their disengaging themselves from the ac- 
cidental and merely individual features which always cleave 
to the original expression of personal inner experiences and 
intuitions ; upon the instructive exhibition of them, in their 
secure and lucid kernel, and in their inner connection. It 
was, therefore,a glorious divine arrangement which called 
from a distance to Luther’s side,a man who became his faith- 
ful and complementary fellow-laborer. 

The great Humanist, Melanchthon, after he had received 
from Luther the baptism of the spirit, became Magister Ger- 
manic, the second reformer of Germany. A wonderful inter- 
position of a higher hand is to be seen in the friendship, 
formed between the man of the enthusiastic toopnreia with 


the man of é6:dacgxakia ; “The miner’s son, who brought up > 


the metal of faith out of the deep shaft, and the armorer’s 
son, who fashioned it into weapons of defence and offence.” 
What one individuality could not have compassed, was com- 
passed by the Reformation-Pair which worked as one power, 
and by which, in spite of later and subordinate differences 
between them, (which never, however, destroyed the love and 
fidelity at the bottom of their hearts), the German Reforma- 
tion which was thus effected, is but one, and this no other 
than that which both these men embraced, and which has 
won, precisely through them both together, its wide and com- 
prehensive power. If Luther was able to kindle, rouse and 
elevate, and even inspire the mind, it was through Melanch- 
thon’s co-operation that his work received the abiding power 
which outlives the changes of feeling. Thus that which was 
produced by Luther, was incorporated into the daily life and 
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the guiet Christian thought. To Luther, the man of the peo- 
ple, is given in Melanchthon, the architectonic and organiz- 
ing spirit, who, in virtue of a delicate moral tact, a compre- 
hensive dialectical understanding, and an unadorned, but 
perspicuous and convincing style, was able to give to the 
matter, born, at first, in the heart of Luther, an objective 
form and the stamp of universal validity, and who was able 
even to set the specific material of the evangelical ideas in 
vital relationship with the universally human. Melanch- 
thon, by his clear construction of the new-found subject-mat- 
ter of faith, and by his connected scientific unfolding of the 
principle of faith, brought Luther to the consciousness that 
there was contained in it a totality, a world of truths, that 
held firmly and closely together a new view of the world, 
which seems foolishness, indeed, to the natural reason, but is 
in itself, and for him who enters into it, divine power and 
wisdom in perfect harmony and agreement with the whole 
world of the first creation. Already in his inaugural address 
at Wittenberg, 1518, Melanchthon unveils the hopeful pic- 
ture of an approaching new era, and shows how the newly 
discovered mines of antiquity would subserve the study of 
the Scriptures ; how all arts and sciences would, through the 
refreshing return to the sources, flourish anew, and present 
their spices to an ennobled human existence; and how, finally, 
through their instrumentality, the entire house of humanity 
would be imbued with the precious ointment of the gospel, 
as with an heavenly odor. Such words could not fail to give 
Luther some idea of the fact, that the studia renascentia stand 
in secret covenant with the newly restored gospel, and that 
the latter could not be designed to be a treasure locked up in 
individual solitary souls, but that, without losing itself, it is 
destined to be for the transfiguration of the human in all its 
spheres. He was the dogmatic theologian, and also the apol- 
ogist of the Reformation, highly esteemed even by his an- 
tagonists, and capable, by reason of his comprehensive educa- 
tion and elasticity of mind, of transferring himself into their 
views, in order to lay hold of the better elements in them. 
He was the learned and indefatigable representative and so- 
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licitor of the Reformation, in negotiations, colloquies, and 
even in the diets of the Empire. He was the wise chancellor 
and counselor of the Reformation. By means of his written 
opinions, on points submitted to him, his journeys and church 
regulations, and other institutional works, he became, indeed, 
not the creative, but the organizing spirit of the Reformation 
of the Church. In the sphere of theology, he rendered most 
service to ethics, being, indeed, himself less of a religiously 
original and genial, than of an ethical nature, which was an- 
imated by the quiet flame of an upright piety. Conscientious 
to the minutest particular, spending himself in labors for the 
Church and the education of its youth ; possessing rare puri- 
ty, and the nobility of a finely organized nature, he was, at 
the same time, courageous, because always forgetful of him- 
self in decisive moments, and unsurpassed in the capacity of 
patient suffering for the Church. This character is manifest 
also in his dogmatic tendency. Though he cannot be com- 
pared with Luther for originality in religious intuitions, he 
is as independent, and thoroughly developed in his ethical 
turn of mind. And this mode of thought is maintained, in 
ever-increasing measure of independence, even in opposition 
to Luther, on those points in which the doctrine of faith is 
conditioned by ethical principles. Thus he is independent, 
even over against Luther, in the doctrine of liberty, of hu- 
man guilt, of predestination; and in these points, it is the 
Melanchthonian type which finally preponderated in the life 
and science, if even less, in the Confessions of the German 
Reformation. 

Hitherto the conflict had been necessary, and conducted 
only against the one side—the Romish Church. But, in re- 
ality, the Reformation, like the gospel, is the antagonist of 
two extremes, though these are, in their innermost essence, 
akin to each other; so long as the opposition is directed only 
against one of the two, those who stand upon the opposite 
extreme, although quite as fundamentally separated from the 
truth, may assume the appearance of advocating the truth, 
and may apparently surpass the zeal of its true representa- 
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tives. Such excesses and caricatures of the Reformation- 
movement, were originated by the fanatical Anabaptists. 
And here, as in the contest with the Romanists, it is still 
Luther’s great mind which confronts these numerous, and, in 
some respects, more difficult conflicts, and guides them to a 
victorious issue. Hitherto he had, in due course, laid bare 
the foundations of the old ecclesiastical edifice, and applied 
the principle of evangelical faith to the critical confutation 
of the errors concerning the papacy, councils, priesthood, the 
doctrine of the sacraments, indulgences, vows, purgatory, and 
the righteousness of works. He had sought, by evangelical 
doctrine, to lead the Church to reform itself. But now, on 
the outbreaking of the fanatical disturbances at Wittenberg, 
it was given to him, outlawed and banished as he was, to 
survey from the heights of his Wartburg, with a free and 
far-reaching glance, the position in which he stood, to ponder 
with due cireumspection the connections of things, to con- 
sider the wants of the people, to shape more definitely the 
image of reform, and to take into consideration the means 
necessary for its accomplishment. There is no doubt that 
Luther, whilst at Wartburg, was conscientiously engaged in 
examining upon every side the true foundations of the 
Church, and in clearly marking them off in opposition to 
those who were driven hither and thither by the spirit of an 
empty negative freedom. Besides his zeal to make the Scrip- 
tures accessible to the entire people, the position which he 
took against the outbreaking fanaticism, immediately upon 
his return to Wittenberg, as well as his entire subsequent 
conduct, are proof of this. Externally he appears now to 
take a different position. Gottfried Arnold looks upon this 
as a departure from him of his former high and daring spirit— 
Meehler and Deellinger, as an inconsistency, whereby he con- 
demns his past course ; and even men, who claim to be reck- 
oned among the members of the evangelical church, think 
that he now corrects, as revolutionary, and even substantially 
revokes the utterances of his earlier years, which were di- 
rected against the divine authority of Episcopacy, and eccle- 
siastical office, against the opus operatum, and the divine au- 
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thority of the visible Church, and which maintained the 
universal priesthood of believers ; in a word, that he now, for 
the first time, acts forth the principle which is able to support 
a church. It has become customary, in certain circles, to 
speak of a difference between two periods in Luther’s life, as 
if he had been at the commencement of his career involved 
in “subjectivity,” and as if in the time of his Christian ma- 
turity he had rejected his first stand-point as an extravagant 
one, in order again to favor “objectivity.” Luther does, in- 
deed, know of a distinction of periods in his life, even as late 
as the year 1545, but in quite a different direction, namely, 
that, in the commencement of the Reformation, he had, in 
great humility, yielded to the Pope many articles which he, 
at a later period, condemned as abominations. It is not true 
that in his contest with the sectarians and fanatics, he sought 
to retain certain remnants or elements of a Romish nature, in 
order therewith to operate against them. Out of the inner- 
most centre of the stand-point of faith, assumed by him at 
the beginning, did he conduct the controversy with them, 
even as he did at first with the Romish errors. Where did 
Luther ever favor an ecclesiastical conception, in which jus- 
tifying faith, begotten by the Holy Ghost through the Word 
and Sacraments, was not the basis, but the institution of a 
divine office? Where did he ever withdraw that view of the 
Church, which has even passed into the Confessions, accord- 
ing to which it is, above all, the community of believers who 
are assembled for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ment? Where did he ever recall the criticism, drawn from 
faith, which assailed the Romish doctrine of the sacraments, 
the opus operatum, and the ecclesiastical office? Had he re- 
canted in these things, he would, so far as he was concerned, 
have retracted the Reformation itself, and there would remain 
only the mystery, how a separation so unjustifiably begun, 
could have been conscientiously continued. We shall soon 
see that the significance, which Luther henceforth ascribed to 
the means of grace and to office, was in no way Roman Cath- 
olic in its nature; that it is not upheld at the expense of jus- 
tification by faith, but is rather directly derived from the 
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principle of faith; and that he was as little conscious, at a 
later period, of any breach with his first outset in the Re- 
formation, as the German nation, which, as a purified Church 
has turned, not to a Luther who had afterwards condemned 
the reformatory acts of his earlier years as revolutionary, but 
to a Luther who, though he rectified it, in many particulars, 
in order to enrich it, fully conserved that outset. The power 
as well as the source of his polemics against the Romish 
Church, always lay, indeed, in his predominantly critical 
period in the new position. But this same positive element 
also induced his antagonism to the fanatics. As both ex- 
tremes were, from his stand-point, equally repugnant, he 
maintained his position in opposition to them both ; and his 
fundamental view stood in test precisely in this, that it was 
equally opposed to both extremes—to that of a false objectiv- 
ity,as well as to that of a false subjectivity; and that it over- 
powered both of them. The strict historical state of the case 
is this: Only in the rarest cases in the different spheres of 
life, is it allotted to one and the same mind to add to the 
works of war and conflict those of freedom and peace, to the 
works of criticism and destruction of the old and antiquated, 
the creative production of the new. But it was granted to 
the mind of Luther; and, if in any thing, it is confessedly 





in this, that he is distinguished as the favored instrument of 
Lord of the Church. 

The malady of Anabaptism and fanaticism had, in the 
third and fourth decades, spread like’ burning fever through 
all Germany. All the different anti-ecclesiastical tendencies, 
which had secretly pervaded the life of the people in the mid- 
dle ages, got vent from the reform excitement at Wittenberg, 
and a wider extension under the new movement. They even 
appropriated the name of reform and of Christian freedom as 
their common watchword. But it is the duty of the histor- 
ian, by fundamental investigation, to see whether they are 
the offspring of the spirit of the Reformation, or of the pre- 
reformation spirit; if indeed we listen to their language, they 
stand so entirely upon the ground of the Reformation, that 


they only seek the more logical and emphatic realization of 
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its ideas, and to stand upon the shoulders of the Wittenber- 
gians. But it is precisely these ideas of the Reformation 
which are entirely wanting to them, and hence their attacks 
upon the existing state of the Church have also quite another 
spirit and design, and quite another method and aim than 
those of the Reformation. If we examine their ecclesiastical 
ideal and their positive productions, we find these to have 
been essentially the growth of a pre-reformation soil; and 
that the object with them is not so much an inner reforma- 
tion of Christendom and a higher condition of the Church, 
as a spiritual kingdom, in opposition to the Romish Church, 
still essentially akin to the medizval ecclesiastical idea in its 
depreciation of the state and of the secular government, 
Their doctrine concerning the sources of the knowledge of 
the truth, by its depreciation of the Holy Scriptures, and its 
high estimation of ecstatic raptures and immediate revela- 
tions, also presents such anglogies. 

In Anabaptism and its fanaticism, there burst again into 
life that enthusiastic subjective principle, which breaks loose 
from the Scriptures and, consequently, from primitive Chris- 
tianity in its objective form, and which, since the days of 
Montanism, was masked in the form of the hierarchy. How- 
ever much the Anabaptists differ among themselves, still all 
their tendencies have a common family likeness. Besides the 
abovementioned elevation, after an enthusiastic fashion, of 
the spirit, or the inner word of God, above the Holy Scrip- 
ture, they have an ecclesiastica] ideal, which is essentially 
contaminated with Romish ideas. Their doctrine of faith in 
relation to works, is also any thing but the Reformation doc- 
trine; it rather occupies essentially the Romish stand-point ; 
man becomes pious before God, not by faith without works, 
but by the infusion of love and holiness which must certain- 
ly evidence itself, according to their views, in a sort of Com- 
munism. Moreover, as the Romish Church insists upon a 
one-sided impulse toward manifestation and exhibition in a 
visible form, as she, in the capricious anticipation of perfec- 
tion, possesses a chiliastic trait, in this, namely, that she re- 
gards the present as already an embodiment of the perfect 
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kingdom of God, or thinks that she already stands in the 
.period of perfection, even so does the Anabaptism of that 
period, appropriate the chiliastic passion for manifestation, 
which secularizes the view, and brings it into connection with 
the legalism of the Romish system. The distinction between 
the Church as visible and invisible, so important to the stand- 
point of the Reformation, is as repugnant to Anabaptists as 
it is to Roman Catholicism. To this must be added the fact, 
that they both occupy the same position toward the state, 
while both insist, in the most decided manner, upon the state 
form of community for that which they call the Church, they 
both regard the state as profane in its nature, and as having 
no proper independent moral significance. 

In meeting the fanatical movements which thus accompan- 
ied the Reformation, Luther was driven to bring the evangel- 
ical conception of the Church, in its essential elements, into 
a surer form, and to exhibit the internal relationship of the 
evangelical principle, on the one hand, with the Word, and, 
on the other, with the Sacrament. Thus was the transition 
found from the individual faith of the Christian personality 
to the Church. This likewise devolved upon him the neces- 
sity of the development of his doctrine of the ministerial 
office and of the relation between church and state. 

He luminously exhibits the foundation of the evangelical 
conception of the Church as the medium between two ex- 
tremes, the Romish and the fanatical. Instead of breaking 
with the past, he maintains the historical character and con- 
tinuity of the Church, as having never become extinct, 
though it has often been concealed in Christendom, without 
however, on the other hand, finding this continuity of the 
Church in apostolical succession, or ordination, or hierarchy. 
The true ground-stalk of the Church is for him persons, name- 
ly, her living members, who hold in honor God’s word and 
sacraments, as means through which the Holy Spirit operates. 
The fanatics admit the operation of the Holy Spirit, but by 
depreciating the traditional means of grace, they deny the 
outer continuity between the past and the present. Thus 
was Luther led to a searching discussion of the doctrine of 
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the means of grace, in which everything depends, in his view, 
upon clearly setting forth the inner relation between them 
and faith, as well as in general the relation of the external to 
the internal in the work of salvation. In doing this he 
shows, that it is precisely because Protestant piety seeks after 
the communion of love with the objective God himself, and 
because this can be a vital communion only when it manifests 
itself in the deeds of love, there is innate in this piety an ob- 
jective impulse, even an impulse toward historical Christian- 
ity. Since it has to do with a good conscience before God, 
and the forgiveness of sins in earnestness, and not merely in 
the shape of formal absolution, it cannot find nourishment 
for itself in its own fancies about God, or in its own feelings, 
but must long after the testimony of God in a form indepen- 
dent of the person, and with the guarantee of sure objectiv- 
ity. While he regards the word of God in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, on the one hand, as the means of grace in general, he 
looks upon the sacraments, upon the other, as the means in 
which grace assumes a form having reference still more imme- 
diately to the individual person as living in a specific time 
and space. It is an expression of Luther’s in reference to 
this, as frequent as it is singularly descriptive, that God 
“deals with us” (mit uns handle) through the means of grace. 
The faith, accordingly, which lays hold of one’s own salva- 
tion is, by his doctrine concerning the means of grace, more 
nearly defined thus: It is the apperception of Christ’s eter- 
nal counsel of redemption, entering into the particularity of 
time and space for our benefit, by means of the word. The 
word, however, is the vehicle, by which appropriating faith 
becomes conscious of the love of Christ, as intending the par- 
ticular person. 

How much more does the evangelical doctrine of the means 
of grace contain than the Romish with all its pomp of mira- 
cles and magic! What full provision is there herein for the 
wants of the whole man, outer and inner; how both the bod- 
ily senses, of sight and hearing, as well as that which is per- 
ceptible by means of the senses, are here drawn into the ser- 
vice of faith, so that instead of consisting in a merely inner, 
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subjective, deceptive process, it may pass beyond itself, and 
fasten upon an objectivity, independent of the subject, imme- 
diately upon the word, but not so as to lose itself in this, or 
blindly to submit itself to it as an external law, but so as to 
appropriate the content of the word, to experience its spirit- 
ual power, and to become, by means of the spiritual and re- 
ceptive act of faith, strengthened, founded upon God, and yet, 
at the same time, united with the objective world, the world 
of history ! 

The basis, which Luther in this manner gained, for the ob- 
jective word of God comprehended in the Scriptures, from 
nothing else than the personal movement of faith toward cer- 
tainty, came now also expressly to the benefit of the concep- 
tion of the sacraments. 

At first, indeed, he assumes toward them a looser position ; 
for the most urgent point with him, is jealously to secure the 
evangelical faith against the Romish conception of the sacra- 
ments. As works might be supposed to proceed from faith, 
the Romish doctrine of the righteousness of works, while it 
endangered immediately the free grace of God, only indirectly 
threatened faith. But the magical opus operatum of the Ro- 
mish doctrine of the sacraments, aimed an immediate blow at 
evangelical faith, because grace thereby assumed a form or 
manner of operation, for which faith, in the stricter sense, 
was superfluous, or a matter of indifference; and thus a con- 
tact of the mere surface of man was declared to be sufficient 
for salvation. Hence Luther declared that whatever may be 
the case with the sacraments, faith must be maintained in its rights 
and honors ; that without faith no blessing can come to man 
from the sacrament; that the sacraments do not effect the 
grace which they signify. Not the sacrament, but faith in 
it, justifies ; it purifies, not because it takes place, but because 
it is believed (non sacramentum, sed fides sacramenti justifi- 
cat ; albuit sacramentum non quia fit, sed quia creditur) ; that 
faith may receive, apart from the sacrament, the same thing 
as in the sacrament, namely, the forgiveness of sins through 
faith in the word. The saying “the just shall live by faith 
and not by works,” he turns against the Romish conception 
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of the sacrament with its opus operatum. While he never 
doubts that the sacraments bring a blessing, yet he insists 
upon it, that there belongs to the sacrament a work of the 
operating God and of the receiving man (opus operantis Dei 
et accipientis hominis); that the Almighty God himself can 
work nothing good in man, unless he believes; and that to 
receive blessing, man must bring to it faith, which according- 
ly does not come into existence by means of the sacrament, 
but is effected in general by the preaching of the word. 
There was in this, indeed, so much attributed to faith, that 
the sure, independent significance of the sacraments for faith 
might become questionable. 

What, then, is the position which he finds for the sacra- 
ments? We shall see that his method of establishing the 
significance of the external word for faith, became for him 
the prototype for the incorporation of the sacraments into 
the economy of salvation. And we will see, as we contem- 
plate his doctrine concerning the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, that it is here again only the practical interest, the 
regard to the salvation of the soul, which opens to him, step 
by step, the way to the understanding of the matter. 

In 1815, he starts from the question, how may one worthi- 
ly prepare himself for the enjoyment of the Holy Supper? 
He is here not concerned immediately with theories concern- 
ing the relation of the elements to Christ’s body and blood, 
but with the way to the blessing of the sacrament. In the 
place of the Romish requirement of freedom from mortal sins 
in order to a worthy partaking, he puts faith; for “all sins 
committed in the state of unbelief, are mortal sins.” As lit- 
tle does he require a definite measure of correct dogmatic 
knowledge, as a qualification for the Holy Supper. The true 
preparation is a soul hungering after God’s righteousness and 
grace, and firm, joyful faith. And to this he adheres, even 
at a later period, as is seen in the Smaller Catechism. So far 
as the benefits, which are secured in the Holy Supper, are 
concerned, these are for him no other than those which are 
also offered in the Word of God; forgiveness of sins, life, 
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holiness and salvation. In the second stage of his doctrinal 
development in regard to the sacrament of the Supper, exhib- 
ited in his treatise of the year 1519, he discusses the question: 
what is the proper use, that is, the benefit of the Sacrament ? 
In it the Lord’s Supper is regarded by him, as the sacrament 
of the unity and love (unitas et charitas) of the spiritual 
body of Christ. We must bear in mind, that at this time 
there had as yet been no change made in the Cultus, and, con- 
sequently, none in the Mass; nor had even any breach been 
made in the doctrine of transubstatiation, in reference to 
which doubts were first raised in the treatise “On the Balyjlo- 
nish Captivity.” But the collision between the sacrifice of 
the Mass, this principle element in the Romish doctrine of 
the sacrament of the Supper, and the principie of faith had 
become perfectly clear to him. 

His effort, at this time, was, without denying the miracle 
of transubstantiation, to regenerate the Romish Mass, as it 
were, from the heart outwards, and, by a new casting of it, 
to shape it conformably to the principle of faith. Faith he 
says has and knows the unio mystica between the Head and 
the members, and this faith impels also to the communion of 
love with the brethren. The essence of Christianity consists 
in this, that Christ, the Head, with all the saints, and with 
us, constitutes one mystical body; that believers become, 
through him, one communion (communio). Now in the Holy 
Supper the three-fold communion, which constitutes the es- 
sence of this spiritual body, is exhibited to our contempla- 
tion. First of all, the communion of the Head with the 
members; for by means of the elevation (elevatio) of the trans- 
formed elements, and the offering (ob/atio) is exhibited (his 
meaning is not for God in the way of sacrifice, but for us), 
how Christ otters himself (not the priest, Christ), how he, out 
of love, transforms himself into the likeness of man, taking 
upon himself his sin and suffering. Thus is the Mass the 
representation of the entire incarnation of Christ through 
the representation of his sufferings. The object of the change 
of the bread into the body of Christ, is to create anew, in or- 
der to translate into the present, that which was the former 
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offering, the proof of his vicarious love, of that love which 
lightly esteemed his natural body for the sake of the spiritual 
body. In the second place, there is also exhibited in it the 
communion of the members with him through faith, to wit: 
how upon the ground of the sacrifice of Christ for us, and its 
presentation to us for participation, believers are changed in- 
to the likeness of Christ, and enter into that communion with 
him, by which they are transformed and incorporated with 
the spiritual body of Christ. This is symbolized first by the 
changing of the bread into Christ’s body, that is, of men into 
him; for by the bread—this unity of many grains, and the 
wine —this unity of many berries — we are signified. But, 
then, this is also symbolized by the partaking of the elements 
of the Lord’s Supper; for there cannot be a more intimate 
union than that of food, which is changed into the body. 
There is, thus, a double change and a double transformation 
placed before our eyes in the Mass, Christ’s transformation 
jnto us and our misery in virtue of his Jove, and our transfor- 
mation into him by faith. Thus is the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation elevated into ethical significance; the Ho- 
ly Supper shows how Christ translates himself into us, and 
we ourselves into him; but the sacrifice of the Mass is thus 
changed into an objective representation of Christ’s death of 
love for us, not for God ; a representation which Christ does, 
indeed, effect by means of his presence, but whose substance 
contains only the same for the eye of faith as that which the 
living word presents. But, flnally, in the third place, the 
Iloly Supper also exhibits the communion of love of the 
members among themselves, so that the quickening of unitas 
et charitas is properly designated as the grand fruit of this 
symbolical celebration. The meaning and significance of this 
objective procedure is, accordingly, for him, of a merely sym- 
bolical nature, even though the apparatus, for this symbolical 
representation, is supposed to be afforded at the cost of such 
a miracle as transubstantiation. 

With such a disproportioned relation between means and 
end, Luther could not long remain content, especially as the 
word already affords this representation. Luther is here 
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manifestly standing nearer than ever to the Zwinglian doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper, as this is also predominantly of 
an ethical character. He has, in conceiving of the Holy Sup- 
per as the sacrament of love, founded upon faith, struck a 
chord, which has been recently too much forgotten, and which 
belongs to the dogmatical matter to which he, at a later pe- 
riod, continues to adhere. Every thing, the procedure, the 
earthly elements, and the invisible which is present to the 
eye of faith, is for him here the sign of the rich and the man- 
ifold communio which exists in the spiritual body for the in- 
crease of unio and charitas. It would be for him a degrada- 
tion of faith and of the finished completeness of Christianity 
which is apprehended by faith, if any thing should be given 
in the Lord’s Supper which could not be received apart from 
it. With Augustine, he says, believe, and thou hast enjoyed 
the sacrament. So he adheres, also, at a later day, upon the 
whole, to the declaration that the sacraments cannot be with- 
out the word, whilst the word, if believed, saves the soul, 
and offers to us the whole Christ, even his flesh. 

But, certainly, the dogmatic aspect of the Lord’s Supper 
is, here, kept very much in the background. At a later pe- 
riod, he acknowledges concerning this time, that nothing 
would have been more welcome to him than, if some one 
could have proved to him that in the sacrament there were 
merely bread and wine; that he had, at that time, endured a 
hard conflict, had writhed and wrestled with, himself in this 
effort ; because he well saw that he could therewith give the 
Papacy a mighty whack. It is true that, even here, he holds 
firmly to the presence, even the present operation of Christ ; 
the Holy Supper, although, in comparison with the word, it 
confers no different gift, is for him even now a sure sign, ap- 
pointed by God, that he who has received it, according to the 
will of God, possesses citizenship in the city of God. It is 
for him, and that through the presence of Christ, letter and 
seal, testament and signet, for the assurance of faith, which 
is to exercise and excite itself in the sacrament, to press be- 
yond the visible, even beyond the body and blood into the 
spiritual body, which is the principal matter. But the un- 
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evenness of his stand-point, at this time, is not to be mista- 
ken, an unevenness which consists in seeking to hold fast the 
miracle of transubstantiation for the purpose of a mere sym- 
bolical representation, which representation, containing the 
presence of Ohrist, is by all means to shape itself into a pledge 
of the unio mystica with faith, and into a means for awaken- 
ing love. But then there cleaves to this representation the 
detect, that the body of Christ, present by means of the trans- 
formation of the elements. remains invisible, whilst a certify- 
ing seal and sign seems necessarily to belong, in some way, to 
to the sensible world. Manifestly it would have been more 
consistent to have found the sensible element which was to 
be a symbol only in the word and the elements, and to have 
regarded the presence of Christ as rendered certain in the 
word of promise which is connected with the elements—a 
stand-point which was first represented in the Syngramma 
Suevicum. 

Luther soon came to the consciousness of that first incon- 
sistency, and that in pursuance of the interests of the reli- 
gious need. Up to that time, the sacrifice of the Mass was 
the principle matter, and the communio had been kept in the 
background. The book of 1519 is the transition to the point 
of applying the sacritice of the Mass itself to the exhibition 
of the communio of Christ with us, and of us with him. But 
what can the mere objective exhibition of the past sacritice 
of Christ’s love, or even of his present counsel of love, be 
worth, in comparison with this, namely, that Christ should 
give himself by a new act of love unto and in the soul, to be 
appropriated by faith? If this last conception of the Holy 
Supper be attained—as the less is contained in the greater— 
the mere objective representation, being only the prelude to 
the true participation, must fall away ; and before the reality 
of the life-fellowship with Christ, every symbolical veil must 
drop down as comparatively worthless. 

The third stage of the development of his doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, from the year 1520 onward, consists, therefore, 
in the thought, that the purpose of the institution, is not to 
be found in the offering of Christ, nor in a mere objective 
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representation, nor in the adoration of the sacrament; but 
that the presence of Christ in the Holy Supper, as well as its 
institution, has, for its object, personal participation. Re- 
turning to the words of the institution, he finds that it is not 
the sacrifice of the Msss, but the participation alone that is 
spoken of: “Take, eat and'drink.” Whilst the change of 
the Supper into a priestly sacrifice, through the magic of 
priestly power, must be opposed to the principle of faith, as 
faith is directed to the reception and not to the offering, he, 
in holding fast the words of Scripture, unexpectedly finds, 
for faith, a point of attachment to the Holy Supper. The 
Holy Scriptures point to a benefit (beneficium), and net to an 
official act (oficium). The Holy Supper corresponds to the 
nature of the new covenant, the covenant of grace, in that 
the words, take, eat, drink, point to a gift; it is to be a tes- 
tament of promise, namely, of the forgiveness of sins, and 
this is indeed present for faith. Thus, everything assumes a 
harmonious shape. The chief stress is to be laid upon the 
word, or testament of promise, which says, “for you for the 
forgiveness of sins.” The words are the testament ; the signs, 
the sacrament; the testament is of far greater importance 
than the sacrament; the word, than the signs. Man may be 
saved without sacrament, but not without testament. I can 
daily enjoy the Mass (the Holy Supper) in faith. The testa- 
ment is the fulness of the sacrament. By signs or seals, he 
<loes not, however, mean simply the external elements, but 
also the present body and blood of Christ. Christ now lays 
his body and blood, by which the forgiveness of sin was pur- 
chased, into the Holy Supper, as if he would say, as certainly 
as I have died, so certainly, if ye believe, ye shall enter upon 
the inheritance, which comes to you in consequence of my 
death ; for a testament signifies a fixed, irrevocable will. To 
the word of promise, he has attached the noblest of all signs 
and seals. It is, indeed, external, but yet it signifies a spirit- 
ual thing, his body and blood under the signs ; for everything 
must be vital which is in this testament. Hence Christ gives 
not dead writing and seal, but living words, and his body 
and blood, in order that we may be drawn by the external 
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into the spiritual. But the tasting (participation) is brought 
by the faith which confides in the testament. 

We see, accordingly, that Luther, in pursuance of the prin- 
ciple of faith, came nearer to the Holy Supper, in that he, 
thus, sees in it a word of God, a living word, in intercourse 
with or dealing with us, as individuals. The signs, even the 
body and blood of Christ, give no content which is not else- 
where to be attained ; but they are only the sealing form, the 
pledge for the gift, in order that the content of the blessing 
which, even at the Lord’s Supper, lies in the word of promise, 
may become the more applicable and certain. But the content 
itself is the forgiveness of sins. The body and blood of Christ 
are not, properly, in themselves regarded as the gift which is 
contemplated in the Holy Supper, but they are only the means 
of assurance, divine and holy pledges of the proper gift, 
namely, the forgiveness of sins, with which life and salvation 
are connected. This, then, is the doctrine to which Luther 
continued essentially to adhere, and which has become pecu- 
liar to the Lutheran Church. The Holy Supper is, according 
to this doctrinal formula, a promise of the forgiveness of sin, 
confirmed by signs or seals, wherein not only bread and wine, 
but also, and especially, the present body and blood of Christ 
are to be a pledge, and this in such a way, indeed, that faith 
receives the same matter, both in the sacrament and outside 
of it, namely, the forgiveness of sin, only in the Holy Supper 
with special, external confirmation by means of the God-given 
pledge. 

The fact cannot be overlooked, that in this conception there 
still remains something of the mode of representation pursued 
in the year 1519. For the presence of Christ’s body and 
blood is, in both cases, only a sign, but not the proper, saving 
gift itself, which is contemplated in the Supper, and the gra- 
cious presence has the significance of a pledge for something 
other than itself, namely, the forgiveness of sin. There is 
progress in this respect, that for Luther the main stress rests 
upon the reception, nay, the enjoyment of this pledge, which 
stands in the closest connection with the saving benefit pur- 
chased by Christ’s body and blood, and upon the appropria- 
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tion of it in the innermost soul. But the difference from the 
Swiss doctrine, in as far as this also contemplates the appro- 
priation of a divine gift in the sacrament, relates not so much 
to the saving gift itself as rather or only to the invisible 
pledge of it, namely, Christ’s body and blood alongside 
of the elements as pledges; while the Swiss content them- 
selves with the pledging significance of the word and the 
elements. 

Are then, further, Christ’s body and blood indissolubly 
connected with the elements for all partakers. and is the for- 
giveness of sin absolutely and indissolubly bound to Christ’s 
body and blood? Then would the partakers of the sacred 
elements, of course, be absolutely certain of the forgiveness of 
sin. But this was not designed to be said, for faith alone re- 
ceives the blessing, that is, the forgiveness of sin; while un- 
belief dissolves the sacramental unio between the elements of 
bread and wine together with the body of Christ and the for- 
giveness of sin. But if this be so, then, manifestly, also the 
presence of Christ’s body and blood is no more security for 
the forgiveness of sin, than the word of Christ which is con- 
nected with the elements, and, thus, becomes a pledge. Faith 
belongs as much to the sacrament as to the word, if the 
promise of the forgiveness of sin, which is connected with it, 
is not to be rendered precarious. If, then, the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the Holy Supper adds nothing 
new to the certification of the gift, the question must arise: 
Whether, perhaps, Christ’s body and blood must not, after 
all, be regarded as the gift in the Holy Supper, and not as a 
mere means of the assurance of the forgiveness of sin? 

As without the presence of Christ’s body and blood, the 
seal and pledge of the forgiveness of sin may confessedly be 
contained in the Supper, as well as the communication of it 
(which certainly follows already from the fact that otherwise 
Luther must deny to the word the power of imparting it), 
the perseverence of Luther in the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence would be inexplicable, if we were not to suppose, that, 
in his religious feeling, communion with the body and blood 
of Christ appeared to him, nevertheless, to be in itself a sav- 
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tng benefit. He even uses literally the expression that we are 
thereby nourished unto eternal life and incorporated into 
Christ ; and the absence of this feature of the matter would, 
in fact, be inconsistent with the mysticism of his faith. Still 
it is only, pow and then, that our resurrection is placed by 
him in connection with the Holy Supper. The reason why 
Luther did not venture, in more distinct doctrinal form, to 
give to the body and blood of Christ any other significance 
than that of guarantees—did not venture to account them the 
proper substance of the gift, was doubtless the fear that if 
the Holy Supper were regarded, in comparison with the 
Word, as communicating an additional special gift beside the 
forgiveness of sin, the finished unity and completeness of the 
gospel would suffer. Therefore, he, like the confessions, pre- 
fers to attribute also to the word, the communication of 
Christ’s flesh and blood, rather than to consider the Holy 
Supper as alone endowed with this gift. 

So also Melanchthon, in the first edition of his Loci, 1521, 
treats the sacrament as a pledging sign, and that without any 
more particular exposition of the relation between Christ’s 
body and blood and the elements. The sacrament according 
to all this, continues to be apprehended by Luther under the gen- 
eral point of view of the Word of God, asa promise. It is for 
him a word of God, made visible to us, and by which God 
deals with us. Inthe administration of word and sacrament, 
the objective grace enters upon its realization, and is individ- 
ualized or specialized, so as to meet the necessities of faith. 

Finally, he always adhered to this, that the unbelieving 
received no blessing, and if he, nevertheless, allows that the 
unworthy receive the body and blood of Christ, he does this 
only because he does not regard the body and blood as them- 
selves a saving gift, but only as the pledge of it. If, accord- 
ingly, one should so develop the doctrine of the Supper that 
the body and blood of Christ would become the saving gift, 
then, in order not to let the saving gift become the portion of 
the unworthy, he must reject the proposition that even the 
unworthy partake of Christ’s body and blood. 
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Let us now turn to his doctrine concerning holy baptism. 
Here also, in the first stage of his doctrinal development, in 
reference to baptism in general, he especially emphasizes faith 
which he even takes in with the sacrament, as constitutive. 
The sign, the sinking into and rising again out of the water, 
signifies the drowning of the old man and the rising of the 
new, not however as an immediate effect of the external act 
in the moment of baptism, but baptism denotes a continuous 
dying and rising till the death of the body. He very early 
guards himself against 2 magical over estimation of the im- 
mediate effect of the baptismal act. Even while controvert- 
ing the Papal view, he says that it is thinking slightly of the 
power of baptism, whatever may be regarded as its operation 
in the moment of the outward act, if the sacrament is re- 
garded as “a rapidly over-passing performance, and not as 
something continuously enduring.” For if it be allowed 
that grace is, be it even in richest fulness, imparted in bap- 
tism, but is afterwards thrust out by sin, so that baptism 
would be, accordingly, entirely annulled, then would, indeed, 
the whole series of Roman Catholic sacraments, penance, 
confirmation and extreme unction, come in as compensation 
for the loss of baptism. He sees how, in the doctrine of the 
abiding validity and power of baptism, the objective basis, 
the corner-stone of Christian freedom has been won; for the 
doctrine of the annulling of baptism and,,therefore, of free- 
dom in God and of divine affiliation, is assuredly the starting 
point, in the doctrine of Rome, for setting, in the place of the 
prevenient grace of baptism, the saving ordinance of the later 
sacraments, in which there are imposed upon a man works of 
satisfaction, which keep him in perpetual uncertainty about 
his salvation, and in legal bondage to the Church. So, here, 
also in conflict with the fanatics, he adheres to the perduring 
validity of baptism. Sin remains even after baptism; con- 
flict and struggle only rightly begin afterwards. If, with 
the Romish Church, we suppose that baptism, at once, makes 
men perfect, we implant a false security in referenee to sin, 
and then when sin and guilt, nevertheless, disturb us after- 
wards, as they certainly will,—doubt of the divine power of 
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baptism. “The spiritual birth, indeed, takes its rise in bap- 
tism, proceeds and increases, but only in the last day, is its 
significance fulfilled, only in death are we fully lifted out of 
baptism by the angels into eternal life.” Nevertheless, bap- 
tism is not an empty sign, not merely a demand upon us to 
be converted; the sign is a sign of God, a word of God to 
the person baptized, which is at the same time action, inas- 
much as God is one with him in gracious and comforting 
covenant. Thus, in 1518, he conceived of baptism, as in 1519 
of the Holy Supper, as a covenant, and, indeed, as a new one. 
The covenant has two aspects ; it is not merely requirement, 
like the old. It is mutual; on the part of man there is a de- 
sire to die unto sin, to be made a new creature at the last day. 
“God accepts the desire, and begins, on his part, from that 
moment to make thee a new creature in baptism, and to pour 
out his grace, to destroy nature and sin, and to prepare for 
resurrection. Further, in baptism, thou bindest thyself to 
continue, after this manner and evermore, to die unto sin un- 
til death. On the other hand, God binds himself to thee, 
that he will not impute the sins which are in thy nature after 
baptism, and that even falling shall not injure thee, if thou 
return again into the covenant and risest again. For, in vir- 
tue of the sacrament and the covenanting, the sins are already 
removed (that is before God in an eternal manner). But bap- 
tism, as sign of God, gives us knowledge of this eternal way. 
Thus is sin wholly forgiven in baptism, not that it does not 
exist, but that it is not imputed. Everything, however, still 
depends upon this, that we firmly believe that the sacrament 
not merely signifies death and the resurrection, but actually 
begins both—effects and places us in that covenant with God, 
in virtue of which, though still sinful, we are pure and guilt- 
less before God, and able to contend against sin. For the in- 
fluence of baptism extends through the whole life, even to 
the last day.” This, then, is the fundamental view of Luther, 
which he never again gave up, that baptism is not an isolated, 
transitory thing, though the outward act is “soon done ;” but, 
that in the particular moment of time and space, the eternal- 
ly faithful, saving counsel of God concerning the individual 
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baptized, comes to its historical revelation —the prevenient 
will of God’s grace, in which the new man, as it were, has 
his pre-existence. This gracious will the believer lays hold 
of, as special, sure and valid for him, and liable to be made 
unfruitful only through persistent unbelief. 

Thus has holy baptism an infinitely higher significance 
than in the Romish doctrine, for though the power, at once 
and wholly to extinguish sin, is, indeed, denied to it, yet, as 
a covenant of grace, it is, in spite of sin, the abiding basis of 
adoption, which must first be laid, before the moral work of 
overcoming evil can proceed. Asa return to this baptismal 
covenant is always possible through repentance, it contains 
all the efficacy, which the Romish doctrine distributes among 
a succession of sacraments—confirmation, absolution, and ex- 
treme unction. Nay, baptism, through the continuance of 
prevenient grace seeured in it, contains more than the first 
two of these. And, while the extreme unction, whose content 
is, otherwise, most like it, conseerates only for death, baptism 
consecrates the entire subsequent life for a life of holiness. 
Thus does baptism become a fruitful principle, whilst, aecord- 
ing to the Romish doctrine, baptismal grace is present almost 
solely in order again to be lost, and to impose upon men, who 
universally fall again into sin, so much the greater guilt. 

More difficult, however, than the doctrine of baptism, in 
general, was that of infant baptism. Scarcely anything is so 
constant amongst the fanatical parties of this time as their 
attacks upon infant baptism, that is, upon the regular admin- 
istration of baptism in general. ‘It is not expressly com- 
manded,’ said they, ‘in the Holy Scriptures, and it stands in 
contradiction to the principle of faith. For, since children 
cannot believe, it leads unavoidably, if it, is to have any effect, 
to a magical opus operatum. If baptism, even without faith, 
is really a valid sacrament, then is there a breach of the 
proposition, otherwise so strongly emphasized by Luther, that 
the blessing of the sacrament can only become the property 
of man by personal faith.’ By these arguments they carried 

Jarlstadt with them, and, for a moment, staggered even Me- 
Janchthon; for whilst he had a sure and direct teeling of the 
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importance of infant baptism, still the Reformation-principle 
of personality, and the Reformation antagonism to the magi- 
cal opus operatum, seemed here to come into direct collision 
with the doctrine of the means of grace, since infants are not 
yet free and intelligent persons. The appeal to the usage of 
the Church, and to Augustine’s proposition that original sin 
makes the sacrament necessary also for children, could not 
satisfy him, so long as the lawfulness of infant baptism, and 
that indeed in virtue of the principle of faith, was not proved. 
Luther clearly discerned the dangerous bearing of the Ana- 
baptist propositions, he saw in it the abrogation of the idea 
of a national church, the dissolution of the connection of the 
Christian principle with the family, and the destruction of 
the entire pedagogic aspect of the earthly Church. He sees 
that Anabaptism, in attempting to form an earthly Church 
composed entirely of regenerate persons, leads to a separation 
of the leaven from the mass to be operated on by it—a separ- 
ation dangerous, alike to the spiritual health of the “saints,” 
and to the growth of the kingdom of God on earth. But 
how shall he eftectually combat this tendency? The difficul- 
ty presents to him the following alternative: If faith be not 
yet present at the reception of the sacrament, how can the 
latter, as an external act, give that blessing, since the man 
from want of believing reception is not yet really present. On 
the contrary, if faith is already presupposed for baptism, and 
if according to the general canon of the evangelical doctrine, 
the latter effects its blessing only through the medium of 
faith, then is there, indeed, no danger of an external magic, 
but apart from the question whether unconscious children can 
already receive baptism with actual faith, this question arises: 
Whence is this faith before baptism to originate? Certainly 
by means of the Holy Spirit, but he operates through means 
of grace ; “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God.” An inner origination of faith, without means of 
grace, would accordingly be spiritualistic, and would lead to 
an internal magic of grace, and to a suspicion of affinity with 
the Anabaptist doctrine of the superfluousness of the exter- 
nal means of grace. The Romish Church has here no diffi- 
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culty; she lays uo stress upon the personal reception of 
salvation, but simply appeals to the corpus mysticum of the 
Church, whose faith upon her intercession accrues vicariously 
to the benefit of the child. Of this Luther cannot avail him- 
self in the determination of the point. He does, indeed, at 
ffrst say: Children, who do not understand the promise of 
God, and, consequently, have not baptismal faith, are helped 
by the faith of others—of those who bring them to baptism. 
By means of the prayer of the believing Church presenting 
the child, God, to whom al] things are possible, changes the 
child, by means of infused grace, purifies and renews it, and 
thus it still holds, as well that baptism is not in vain, as that 
the sacraments operate only in virtue of faith, and without 
faith do absolutely nothing, in accordance with the earlier 
received proposition, non sacramentum sed fides sacramenti 
justificat. Still, however, the faith of the interceding Church 
is not regarded by him as vicarious in the sense of substitu- 
tion, but as an occasion for the arising of faith in the child 
itself, in favor of which he appeals to the power of interces- 
sion in general. Hence he could already, in the treatise On 
the Babylonish Captivity, retain even for pedo-baptism the 
general proposition, ‘where God’s promise is, there each one 
stands for himself, and faith is demanded of each; each one 
will also have to give account of himself, and bear his own 
burden ; I cannot receive the sacrament or hear the gospel for 
another; I cannot believe for another.’ 

This representation, however, according to which children 
come to the baptismal act already believing in virtue of the 
intercession of the congregation, for the sake of which faith 
is infused, has still in it several incongruities. For the faith 
of the Church, even when conceived as producing faith in the 
subject of baptism, is still not personal faith of the subject, 
and the baptism, performed on the ground of this faith of 
the Church, is still essentially no other than baptism in view 
of the future faith of the child—a ground of baptism which 
he rejects. Further how shall faith arise in the child, since 
hearing belongs to faith, and the understanding of preaching 
is not yet possible to the child. He here pointed, indeed, to 
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the omnipotence of the Holy Spirit unto whom nothing is 
deaf to the word of God spoken in the act of baptism which 
outwardly strikes the ear, while the Holy Spirit may inward- 
ly operate; and, finally, to the greater susceptibility of chil- 
dren for the word, since they are not, like adults, hardened 
in sin and estranged from God. But this would be tanta- 
mount to this, that faith was effected through baptism itself 
as a proclamation of the gospel, whilst he had required faith 
before baptism ; hence he afterwards recedes from this posi- 
tion. But, again, what effect was to remain for baptism as a 
sacrament, if the prayer of the Church produces a faith which 
already renews, and transforms, and confesses the Apostolic 
Creed, together with the forgiveness of sins? In order to 
escape these difficulties, and to avoid an inadmissible antici- 
pation, it would be necessary here to maintain a two-fold 
faith, a faith before baptism, which must signify no more than 
a natural susceptibility for God and his Spirit, and a faith con- 
sciously and personally appropriating the baptismal covenant. In 
fact Luther does sometimes compare the faith of children 
before baptism to the faith of adults in sleep ; apprehends it, 
accordingly, not as an act, but as a state (fines habitualis), as 
a latent power of reception which is put into action by means 
of baptism. But this expedient threatens to deprive faith of 
its evangelical stamp, and to degrade it to the Romish obicem 
non ponere. Nor can we conceive of a state desiring the re- 
ception of baptism in the case of an unconscious child. If, 
moreover, the right of infant baptism were grounded upon 
the intercessory prayer of the Church or sponsors as produ- 
cing faith, then would the validity of the sacrament be de- 
pendent upon their intention which might be awanting, and, 
thus, would the validity of the baptism be rendered uncer- 
tain—to say nothing of the fact that this intercession would 
have the power of an inner magic, if it were able, immediate- 
ly, in the moment of baptism, without any participation of 
the child, certainly to produce faith in it. If, however, we 
should say the faith, necessary for baptism, is only the general 
susceptibility for the Christian salvation which is still present 
in every man by nature, then would we have a faith which 
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all men have even in their natural condition—a view which 
would overthrow the entire evangelical principle. But, for- 
tunately, in Matthew 28, faith is not required before baptism, 
so as to make baptism before faith invalid; but faith is only 
required, Mark 16, for baptism, so that the latter may effect 
salvation. 

Upon this point Luther’s representation fastens, in its third 
stage ; and here his doctrine of infant baptism comes to its 
full development. 

The difficulties, not yet solved, led him, in the year 1528, 
in opposition to the never ceasing contradiction of the Ana- 
baptists, who laid such stress upon faith before baptism, that 
they would not baptize where they did not discern faith, and 
even declared baptism, without faith of the subject, to be in- 
valid —to new and comprehensive investigations. He still 
held, indeed, to this that it cannot be proved that children 
have no faith ; the Church may hope that her prayer for the 
faith of children is effectual. We bring the children hither 
in the hope, that God will give them faith to receive the 
blessing of baptism ; but whilst he had hitherto tacitly taken 
it for granted that baptism, without faith is unjustifiable and 
inadmissible, and even that faith is co-constitutive for a pro- 
per administration of baptism, according to the proposition : 
Non sacramentum sed fides sacramenti justificat ; he now goes 
back to the divine institution of baptism and its divine validity 
resting thereupon, and thence derives the relative independence 
in its essence of baptism upon faith. But he still maintains, 
as before, that its blessing reaches the person only through 
faith. 

It is the return to the Holy Scriptures which dispels for 
him the darkness more and more. Inasmuch as he now bases 
baptism, in general, upon the commandment and ordinance 
of God, and will not treat it as a human work, nor base it 
upon our faith and our worthiness, as though it were not 
enough that God had so ordained, but as if God’s work must 
first be strengthened by faith, and as if God’s work could not 
be valid until our faith was added to it—the chief difficulty 
of infant baptism has, in his view, vanished. He now sees 
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that it is not faith which makes the sacrament, but this, 
rather, that the latter must be present as the object of faith ; 
and which faith must sooner or later apprehend. To this is 
now joined also the distinction between the essence of bap- 
tism (to which no human act belongs, but only an element 
and the word of God), and its power, between its validity and 
its beneficial effect. The latter remains dependent upon faith, 
not that faith merits it, but because it appropriates it. On 
the contrary, the validity of baptism stands fast, whether 
there be faith present already or not. My faith does not 
make baptism, but apprehends it; it is not bound to our 
faith, but to the word of God. Baptism is a divine revela- 
tion, nay, a dealing of the present Lord with and in the child, 
of a prevenient character, and, therefore, on the part of God, 
valid in itself, as a presentation of grace and adoption into 
affiliation, independent as well of the faith of the priest and 
of the Church, as of the presence of faith in the child itself. 
He teaches, accordingly: Anabaptists say, “Your were bap- 
tized when you were yet a child and had not faith, therefore, 
your baptism is nothing.” But this would be tosay: If you 
do not believe, God’s word and sacrament are nothing; but 
if you believe, they are something ; those who do not believe 
receive only water, and, therefore, must be baptized again, 
when they begin to believe. We must rather, however, make 
a proper distinction against these erring spirits, namely, that 
it is one thing to receive the true baptism, and another thing 
to get its true power and blessing. We may not despise nor 
repudiate baptism, although it is received and given without 
faith. To build baptism upon our own faith, or the faith of 
him who baptizes, is to build upon sand, is to place a work, 
which belongs to the divine majesty, upon a creature; this 
not only makes baptism uncertain, like the baptism of Ana- 
baptists, who say that none but believers should be baptized, 
and yet never know whether the subject of baptism believes, 
but it causes it to be forbidden and condemned. Thus so lit- 
tle stress lies for him now upon the question, whether faith 
is already in the child, that he would hand over the question 
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whether children believe to the doctors ; and he only demands the 
Jirm maintenance of the truth that the Lord calls children to him- 
self, and would have them baptized. If baptism has taken place 
without faith, it is not, on that account, to be repeated, but 
it remains valid, and it is then to be said: If thou hast not 
believed before, then believe now. The decisive weight with 
him now falls upon this, that the personal faith, whensoever 
it arises, is to edify itself upon the ground of baptism, in 
which objective grace is specialized and individualized, and 
to refuse to stand upon the ground of human imagination 
and assumption of salvation, but rests upon that of the pre- 
venient grace of God which offers and reveals itself in the 
sacrament of baptism. He still distinguishes himself from 
the Waldenses, who only allow the promise of future grace 
to come to the baptized infant in baptism, and who baptize 
upon the ground of future faith, but he now does so only, in 
such a way, that he still allows an effect of baptism in the 
child, already in the baptismal act, commensurate with the 
the degree of susceptibility, without, however, attempting to 
define how far this may extend—a matter which had become of 
secondary importance, since, in any case, he could say: the 
blessing of baptism is one so rich, that only the whole life of 
the Christian can appropriate and manifest it. 

Thus was the sacramental doctrine of Luther fully round- 
ed off. If, consequently, the requirement of faith before re- 
ception, is only definitely made in reference to the Lord’s 
Supper, this arises from the circumstance that, in baptism, as 
the act of admission into the kingdom of God, the preveni- 
ent grace of God must have its place. For the rest, in the 
case of both sacraments, the validity is quite as independent 
of faith, as the appropriation of the actual blessing is de- 
pendent upon it, so that the opposition to the opus operatum 
is fully maintained. And if, according to Luther, we com- 
pare the sacraments with the word, there is offered to unbe- 
lief, in both, the very same, as to faith—not something mere- 
ly external, but something inward an spiritual. But the 
unbeliever does not inwardly appropriate it, but rejects it ; 
although he receives word and sign, even as the believer. 
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The fundamental aspect of Luther’s mode of applying the 
principle of the Reformation to the sacraments is, thus, the ex- 
hibition of their significance as pledges of that forgiveness of 
sin, which is to be appropriated by faith. As they are, thus, 
to be regarded as giving no blessing other than that which is 
communicated also by the word; as the presence of Christ’s 
body and blood is not the saving gift, but only a pledge of it ; 
as the word and the elements are already such a pledge in all 
fulness and particularity of application; and as the concep- 
tion of the invisible presence of Christ’s body and blood as 
an additional or more impressive pledge involves the difficult 
question, how non-sensible emblem or pledge can give more 
assurance than a sensible one ;— the real presence cannot be 
regarded as a fundamental element in Luther’s application of 
the principle of the Reformation to the sacraments. And 
Melanchthon, the second great reformer, and the great mul- 
titude of evangelical Lutherans — who,instead of raising 
certain accompanying views of Luther springing from his 
personal peculiarities and his mystical feelings—positions ta- 
ken in controversy with the Reformed, under the impression 
that they rejected the fundamental importance of the sacra- 
ments—or expressions capable of a figurative interpretation, 
to the dignity of fundamental doctrines, regard the difference 
between the views of the two great parties of the Reforma- 
tion as non-fundamental —are certainly the more faithful 
representatives of the true and early application to the puri- 
fication of the Church and the revival of evangelical Christi- 
anity, of the great principle of the Reformation. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE GROWTH, CHARACTER AND REQUISITES OF FREE 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


By Curistorurk Five, M. A., Esq., of New York City. 


Never did devout Mussulman, with sandal-shoon and scol- 
lop-shell, more cheerfully make his pilgrimage to the shrine 
of his prophet at Mecca, than I have come here to meet to- 
day, the Alumni, the Faculty and friends of Pennsylvania 
College ;—never did Islam son approach the sacred temple in 
the “Mother of Cities” with sentiments of profounder rever- 
ence and respect, than this hour—this place and their associa- 
tions—impress upon my mind, and summon from the depths 
of my soul; never were the perfumes of Arabia, borne on the 
warm and silent air, more fragrant to the pilgrim, than is to- 
day the memory of our-College years, fond and pleasant as 
they come softly back to us from the distant past, laden with 
the recollection of those labors and experiences which have 
enabled us to call ourselves, as we now do, the Alumni of our 
dear Alma Mater. 

Standing where I have stood more than eighteen years ago, 
beneath the same starry canopy; amid the same hills and 
valleys; among the sume people of Gettysburg ; within these 
same sacred walls; in sight of our old College, the familiar 
music of whose bell, as I have again heard it float out upon 
the willing air, leads me fondly to the past —time seems to 
unroll her scroll, and turn back her hand upon the dial, and 
we seem again to be boys and students at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. 

The sunny light and bright hopes of youth seem again to 
be ours; again we seem to burn the mid-night lamp; again 
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to meet at recitation ; again to meet at prayer; again to walk 
the College Campus; aguin to live over our student life. 

But amid the contemplation of this mental picture, drawn 
by the imagination and colored by the memories of the past, 
I pause—I look around—and I discover that all are not here— 
the class is not full. The Professors of our day do not ap- 
pear—Doctor Krauth is not here; Doctor Baugher is not 
here ; Doctor Jacobs is not here; Professor Stcever is not here; 
and when, in answer to the question, where are they? I learn 
that their labors have ended, their rewards have been received, 
and that to-day they mingle with the ashes of their fathers, 
and that the cold marble marks the spot where sleep, in quiet 
repose, the remains of these great and good men, I am thus 
sadly reminded that time has made its steady strides; that 
the “grave, the mattock and the spade” have done their work, 
and admonished that we are not boys or students at college, 
but that we are men — men, drifted by time from the mild 
harbor of college preparation, upon the broad and open sea of 
life, each to manage the helm and compass of his own ship; 
each to butfet and surmount the waves, and make head against 
the stubborn winds that cross the track of life; each to per- 
form his part in the work of manhood, and give to the world 
the benefit of those lessons of learning and morality, those 
precepts of wisdom and religion, which the age affords him, 
and which he received from our departed instructors. While 
their departure reminds us that— 

‘All that live. must die passing through Nature to Eternity:’’— 
yet their laborious and useful lives, and the bright records they 
have left behind, encourage us with the sentiment that— 


**We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths;’’ 


and charge us that while we live, we should let all the ends 
at which we aim be “Our country’s, our God’s, and truth’s.” 
Education and general intelligence are, under all cireum- 
stances, a power for good or evil, and carry with them cor- 
responding obligations. 
The educated and intelligent mind is properly expected to 
comprehend its relations and duties to God, to country and to 
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man, and to contribute something towards the common stock 
of human knowledge and human happiness; something 
towards the elevation of the human mind; something to 
advance it in its long and continuous struggle for emancipa- 
tion from political and religious oppression; something to 
assist it in its upward flight towards that divine perfection 
from which the soul of man emanates. 

In no country is this duty so great as in America, and with 
no citizen is this obligation so plain as with the American 
citizen. 

General intelligence and an advanced state of civilization— 
general integrity and pure patriotism, as they have worked 
their slow way up through the history of man—were the 
sources and germs of our national birth, and are to-day, the 
only sure defence of free institutional government—the only 
pillars of Free Church and Free State. 

Free institutional self-government, as known and enjoyed 
in our country, is not an accident, transpiring in the world 
without forethought or fixed purpose, nor will it be ephem- 
eral, if we appreciate the sacred principles upon which it is 
based. It is not an accident; nay, it is the result of fixed 
moral laws, existing in the natural growth and advancement 
of the human mind; it is the Divine culmination of near six 
thousand years of this struggle of the human mind, and it 
may be as permanent as it has been tardy in making its ap- 
pearance amongst the nations of the earth, if we understand 
its origin, appreciate its virtues, and allow intelligence, in- 
tegrity and patriotism to eontro] our National and our State 
Councils, and labor to diffuse education and general learning 
amongst the people—the masses, who are the fountain-head 
and source from which the power of the government flows. 
It is not an accident; God is the God of the earth and the 
nations that inhabit it. He controls alike mind and matter. 
Ile governs the physical and the mental world, and His gov- 
ernment is conducted by fixed and certain laws, though their 
workings are often past man’s finding out. Nothing is done 
by chance; nothing is by chance left undone. 


The physical and moral laws of God are ever alike at work 
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As the present physical state of the world is the result of the 
fixed physical laws of Nature, though not always understood, 
so the present civil and political state of the nations of the 
earth is the result of God’s moral laws. As the physical 
changes of the world have not been rapid, so the moral im- 
provement of man and the advancement of the human mind 
to a condition fitting it for national institutional self-govern- 
ment has been slow, sometimes doubtful, and indeed the 
movement has often seemed to be in a retrograde direction. 

But the work has ever gone on, and ever been sure, though 
to man, “who is of a few days,” and who “fleeth also as a 
shadow and continueth not,” the work has seemed slow. 
Providence has moved through time, as Homer’s gods moved 
through space—has advanced a step, and ages have rolled 
away —has wrought out some great principle, and thrones 
have crumbled, and nations have ceased to be, and the light of 
history only, as it illumines the darkened past, discloses where 
they once were. 

Change and progress, physical and moral, are written in the 
book of nature, and all over the history of the world. 

When God created this solid earth, and marked out its 
path through space, lit up by sun, stars and attendant moon, 
He pronounced it finished and good. But His divine will 
meant only the finish and good of the beginning. That world, 
subject to the same system of laws which created it, was des- 
tined to undergo great and wondrous changes. “God said let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the dry land appear; and it was so,” and He 
pronounced it good. Yet the same God has subjected the 
world, in its physical advancement, to most astounding 
changes. Earthquakes have rocked and cracked it to its cen- 
tre; it has opened its ponderous bosom, and engulfed towns, 
cities and districts; it has belched forth its burning lava and 
covered the plain with death and destruction; the surging 
waters of the eternal ocean, chafing in their beds, have burst 
their boundaries, and with mighty force dragged to their 
lowest depths the everlasting hills, and from their own deep 
caverns have cast high up, mountains of earth and _ piled 
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them amid the clouds, so that where once the restless waters 
had their bed, the eagle now makes her nest, and where once 
the morning sun and evening tint played and lingered, no ray, 
or light, or plummet now can reach. 

Science teaches us, too, that every successive general change 
which has taken place on the earth’s surface has been an im- 
provement of its condition. Animals and plants of a higher 
organization have been multiplied with every change. 

One age and one condition of the world has prepared the 
way for another and a better age and condition. 

So, too, has the moral, social and political condition of the 
peoples of the earth undergone change and made progress. 
The human mind has never been passive ; has always been 
active. At different times, its activity has been directed in 
different channels, but its general movement has always been 
upward. 

The marked epochs, shown by history, in the course which 
the moral laws of God have set for humanity to run, deter- 
mine that human intelligence, integrity, patriotism and gen- 
eral education have steadily gained—gained with the masses, 
gained among the people, gained with the governed; and 
that the human mind has gradually, yet surely, been enlarged 
and expanded, and thus steadily, though slowly, been fitting 
itself for free institutional self-government. 

Through the devastations of war, the wreck of nations, the 
death of empires, and the ruined and blighted ambitions of 
man, moral principles have ever survived and grown towards 
perfection. Men and nations, from age to age, have trans- 
mitted to their successors something of intelligence, some- 
thing of integrity, something of patriotism, something of 
education, something of the mind’s nobility, and something 
in the science of government, and nothing of all this has ever 
been lost, but has increased and expanded, ever augmenting 
the common stock of human advancement; and every ad- 
vance has been to the advantage of society, and an approach 
towards institutional self-government. 

At times, in the earlier history of European government, 
learning reached a most advanced state, apparently exceeding 
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that of the present time, as in the days of classic Greece and 
Rome, when Greece had her Solons, Aristotles, Platos, De- 
mosthenes,; when Rome sat proudly upon her seven hills, 
mistress of the world, and boasted her Ciceros, her Virgils, 
her Livys, her Sallusts, her Cresars,; and when both of these 
great peoples had their celebrated schools of learning, and 
their renowned teachers, whose names are still as familiar as 
household words. With such a great degree of learning, it 
might have been expected that Rome and Greece would have 
established free institutional self-government similar to our 
own; and yet we have not seen in all their history, even an 
approach to a general system of free representative institu- 
tional self-government, such as we enjoy. Indeed, though 
the effort was made, it sadly failed. Honorius, and the 
younger Theodocius, in the fifth century, about the year A. D. 
418, endeavored to establish a representative form of govern- 
ment, and issued their mandate for that purpose. They in- 
vited all the provinces and cities to send delegates or repre- 
sentative to Arles, with a view of creating a representative 
form of government. But there was no response. The pub- 
lic mind was not yet sufficiently advanced. 

The difference between the learning and intelligence of 
Greece and Rome, and that of the present day, and particu- 
larly with Americans, we think is significant, as affecting the 
different forms of the respective governments. 

Grecian and Roman learning was great, but not general. 
It was confined to the few. The masses, the people from 
whom alone free self-government can spring, were not learned, 
and possessed little intelligence. The general mind was not 
yet informed of its personal manhood, nor prepared for self- 
government. The learned men were comparatively few; the 
unlearned were many. The former stood out amongst the 
latter like mighty oaks, here and there, amid small trees and 
low shrubbery at their base, which they might shade or shel- 
ter, but could not raise to their own level. 

Amidst an absence of general learning and intelligence, and 
a vast mediocrity of mind, these great men of Greece and 
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Rome appeared, towering like giants above the mental pig- 
mies of their age. They were not the reflection of the in- 
telligence of the age in which they lived. They were ahead 
of their day and generation. As the mountain-top piercing 
the clouds, catches the first rays of the morning sun, and is 
radiant with the light of day, while the valley below is still 
covered with the mists and shades of night, so the light of 
Grecian and Roman learning and literature shone only for 
the few, while the many were without learning or mental de- 
velopment. 

Thus, though the sun of human freedom began to dawn 
upon the world with the learning and intelligence of classic 
Greece and Rome, and though liberty had even taken some 
root in the city republics of Italy and Ancient Greece, yet 
the masses of those ages did not furnish the substrata or pos- 
sess that general intelligence upon which the fabric of a repre- 
sentative self-government could be erected. With Americans, 
learning and education are general. Intelligence pervades the 
whole society. The people—the masses—are conversant with 
the nature and general principles of government. 

Since the days of Grecian and Roman greatness, the human 
mind has seemed on the decline, and political and religious 
despotism has seemed to triumph over its struggles for eman- 
cipation. But this has been temporary and only apparent. 

The conflict of the human race for advancement, to be 
rightly judged, must be viewed as a whole and not judged of 
by any particular period. The struggle has been constant, 
and has run through man’s existence. 

The success does not appear at once, nor at any particular 
period, but has been the work of time. As the natural stream 
sometimes disappears in the earth, and reappears at a distant 
point, and again rolls on its course towards the great ocean 
of waters, so the stream and tide waters of human develop- 
ment and civilization have ever run on, growing and increas- 
ing, though sometimes obscured. The destiny of man through 
ages, has been working out its course, and the development of 
his nature as an intelligent being capable of self-government, 
has ever been progressing. As this general intelligence and 
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self-appreciation of human worth has augmented, the desire 
for self-government has grown and increased in force. 

In the fifth century, a brave and warlike people —the 
haughty barbarians of the German forests—than whom no 
people were ever actuated by sublimer sentiments of personal 
independence, or cherished a more ardent love of individual 
liberty, and yet who were without that general learning and 
intelligence upon which alone free government can be based, 
and who, therefore, were only “Northern hordes,”—these peo- 
ple, after a war of some two centuries, coming in overwhelm- 
ing numbers and with crashing force, like the last slide of a 
vast avalanche, broke and scattered into atoms the Roman 
Empire of the West: and that mighty fabric of human great- 
ness and human glory, of human selfishness and human folly— 
that great power, by the ruins of which we yet stand in silent 
admiration, as the shadow of her former grandeur falls on 
us—was destroyed, dismembered, overrun and occupied by 
the conquering hordes. The world staggered from the blow, 
and mourned the catastrophe. Barbarism had triumphn over 
civilization. Humanity had for the time fallen in the baro- 
meter of Nature, prophetic of the great storms that were still 
approaching. Night set in at noon-day. The sun went out. 
Even the holy Church, though still clinging to the cross, and 
though yet to serve as the divine ark in which the learning 
and literature of Ancient Greece and Rome were to be carried 
through the storms and troubled waters of the long night 
that was then setting in, was affected by the general errors 
and suffered from the general ruin— 


‘‘Hope withering fled—and mercy sigh’d farewell.”’ 


Then came the “dark ages.” All systems of government 
were mixed. The Feudal system, Monarchies, Aristocracies, 
Despotism, City Republics, all prevailed, and all were at war 
with each other, and none at peace with itself. 

There was no peace. No system was permanent, all were 
restless, all unsettled. 

The political world lay like— 
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“A dark 
Illimitable ocean. without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breath and height, 
And time and place were Jost; where eldest night 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.”’ 

But over this scene of human confusion, this chaos and 
thick darkness, the spirit of the Almighty presided, and man’s 
destiny was still being worked out in God’s mysterious ways. 
High over all, and beyond the lowering clouds that hovered 
like a pall over this deep ocean, the star of human freedom and 
human advancement still shone, though its light was too dim 
and uncertain, as it struggled through the gloom of that time, 
to guide the mariner stateman of the day. Amidst that con- 
fusion, and the warring systems of government, there still 
existed the very germs and first principles of human freedom 
and self-government, but they were yet covered up by the 
mighty ruins of the times. They were yet uncultivated, and 
had réceived no proper direction. 

These germs and principles of human freedom existed in 
the proud and self-relying spirit that characterized the invad- 
ing armies of the North, and in the love of personal indepen- 
dence and individual liberty which were a part of their nature, 
and had followed them from their German forests, and had 
survived the shock of war and the ruin of empires. 

This spirit took root and grew. Though from lack of gen- 
eral education, intelligence and patriotisin, it did not lead to 
the formation of free institutional self-government, but from 
military necesities and the stormy contlicts and clashing in- 
terests of the times, it led to the formation of the feudal sys- 
tem in Southern and South-western Europe, and for centuries 
continued in that form of government. Yet the proud, 
unyielding, unconquerable, self-appreciating spirit ever re- 
mained, 

Though the feudal lord had his knights and retainers, yet 
he defied kings, and would not brook the one-man central 
power; and in turn, his knight, mounted, plumed and 
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spurred, reined in his charger, and drew his sword as proudly 
as any Cresar, and fought not for distant potentates, but for 
his own “altars and his fires.” 

The feudal system became predominant in Southern and 
South-western Europe in the eleventh century. It had its 
virtues —it had its evils. To its virtues we have alluded. 
Among its evils or defects, as a system of government, was its 
inadaptation toa national or general government of extended 
empire. It was inconsistent with the harmonious workings 
of any extended political organization. 

The people of the fifteenth century, in avoiding these evils 
of the feudal system, fell into the opposite error of an all ab- 
sorbing, self-aggrandizing, self-willed, uncontrollable and op- 
pressive centralized form of government. 

Centralization reached its most dangerous lengths and most 
strangled individual liberty in Spain under Charles V. and 
Philip IL., from 1519 to 1598; in England under Elizabeth, 
from 1558 to 1598; in France under Louis XIV., from 1643 
to 1711. 

During all this time, the struggle of the human mind for 
civil and political liberty was going on ; and now, through the 
long, thick night, light was breaking, and that struggle was 
fast gaining ground. Another radical change in the moral 
world was fast working its way to the surface. Those human 
impulses and yearings for emancipation, which were at work, 
way down in the «oul of man, but which for ages had been 
stifled and smothered, were now increasing in earnestness and 
intensity. The smouldering fires, and the rumblings of a 
moral voleano were now agitating the world and startling 
despots upon their thrones. 

Human intelligence, integrity and patriotism were on the 
increase and becoming more general. Man was becoming 
more true to himself and his nature. The soul of man began 
to walk, like his body, upright. 

Providence had again moved through time. The way fora 
new order of things was preparing. Mental activity became 
most remarkable. Free thinkers and free talkers arose. The 
light of Grecian and Roman literature began to break through 
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the darkness of centuries, and liberty was rising from her 
grave, and shaking off the shroud of ages. 

The art of printing, as now existing, was introduced into 
Europe in the fifteenth century, and the learning of the few 
was made accessible to the many ; America was discovered in 
the fifteenth century ; the mariner’s compass now became of 
general use ; about this time, too, gunpowder received a Euro- 
pean adaptation that changed the system of war. General 
intelligence and information began to pervade the masses ; 
and then, too, in the onward march of humanity, came— 
stately, proud and defiant—the great Reformation, bearing 
on her banners human freedom, written in letters of gold, 
sounding the tramp of God, purifying the Church, and arous- 
ing the nations of the earth, and the Church itself, to a sense 
of their own manhood and their own degradation. Ger- 
many—old Germany, that lifts her head so grandly among 
the nations of the earth, and extends the history of her 
achievements, both in war and in peace, so far back into the 
past :—Germany, that first gave to Western and South-west- 
ern Europe that ardent love of personal liberty and individual 
independence that lie at the basis of all free governments, now 
gave to the world the great Reformation. 

The long pent up passions of struggling freedom were now 
breaking through the crust of despotism and bigotry, and the 
rumblings of the great political upheaval, that culminated in 
the eighteenth century, and the lurid fires of liberty were 
heard and seen all over Western Europe, and over our own 
dear land of America. They were heard and seen in England, 
when Cromwell won the day at Naseby, in 1645; when the 
royal head of Charles IL. fell from the block in 1649; they 
were again heard and seen in England, when the English, 
under the leadership of William of Orange, from the republic 
of Holland, took new guarantees of their liberties and re- 
affirmed their Magna Charta; they were heard and seen 
throughout France as she was advancing with the speed of 
time, towards her great Revolution of 1789. They traveled 
on the wings of the wind. They were not confined or cir- 
eumscribed by land or water. They were heard and seen at 
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Boston, Concord, Lexington; they swept over the frozen 
fields of New Jersey, when the blood of patriots’ feet tracked 
that soil; they burst forth at Trenton and smote the Hessian 
foe; they warmed the soldier’s heart, amid the ice and snow 
of Valley Forge; they cheered on our victorious heroes at 
Saratoga; they crowned freedom’s war with success at York- 
town, in 1781; they verified the truth that— 

‘‘Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


” 


The American Declaration of Independence, on the 4th of 
July, 1776, constituted another new epoch in the advance- 
ment of the human race. 

The recognition of our independence, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1782, created us a people and a power amongst the 
nations of the earth. Providence had again moved through 
time. For ages the world had labored and now gave birth to 
a new and yet untried form of government. Liberty “stood 
tip-toe in the mountain top” of human progress, and watched 
her first-born of modern times, with divine care and celestial 
anxiety. The past looked forward with admiration, the fu- 
ture looked back with hope to this wondrous period in the 
history of human government. 

Thus from the world’s history, and through the mazes and 
labyrinths of the past, do we not discover the upward tend- 
ency of the human mind? And do we not discern the hand 
of God leading mankind from the most elementary state of 
society, through various changes and gradations, up to that 
kind of free institutional self-government which we now 
enjoy? 

While the physical laws of God have changed and improved 
the face of the earth, have not His moral laws changed and 
improved the forms of government under which the peoples 
of the world must live? 

As we now cease our travels in remote ages, and through 
foreign lands, how gladly do we turn to our own dear coun- 
try. With what pride do we contemplate her great plains, 
her majectic hills, her mighty rivers, her noble lakes, her 
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healthful air, her varied soil, her deeds in war, her achieve- 
ments in peace. The land where our ancestors bled ; where 
our fathers sleep. The land where high on many a hill and 
proud in many a valley, there stand to-day the Marathons of 
victory, the Thermopyles of valor—not where a Leonidas 
with his three hundred Spartan heroes fell, yet fell in vain ; 
not where the commemorating monument reads that sad lan- 
guage of defeat: “Go, stranger, and tell at Lacedzemon that 
we died here, in obedience to her sacred laws,” yet where we 
know they died in vaid; not where the invader, by either 
treachery or force, succeeded, but where the battles of free- 
dom were fought and won, and the result was liberty’s life, 
and not liberty’s death. 

In the eighteenth century the mind of man disputed the 
sovereignty of the world, and in its advancement had pecu- 
liarly prepared the American Colonies for the revolution out 
of which our institutions had their immediate birth. 

No former age had been so ripe for freedom, and no other 
people were so well prepared to solve the problem of human- 
ity and prove that man was capable of self-government. 

The colonies were made up of a brave and hardy people; a 
people of education and general intelligence—not where a 
few only were educated, but where the mental plain of the 
entire society, in the essential principles of government, had 
been raised up to the heights of the former few, and all had be- 
come one vast table-land of general intelligence, integrity and 
patriotism, purified, refreshed and invigorated by the health- 
ful atmosphere of a broad, comprehensive, national common- 
sense; a people who had fled from wrong, and would not 
brook oppression ; a people who revered God, loved their 
country, knew their right and dared maintain them ; a peo- 
ple actuated by no unholy ambition, but whose souls were 
warmed with the undying spirit of liberty, and in their 
struggle for independence, pledged to their country and each 
other, their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. All 
things were sacrificed by them to country ; the country was 
sacrified to nothing. 

It was not at the outbreak of the revolutionary war, nor 
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indeed even immediately at its conclusion, that the palladium 
of liberty and free government, the glorious Constitution of 
the United States was adopted. 

When the first gun of the Revolution was fired by the en- 
emy, all the colonies in quick succession rushed to arms, and 
amid the smoke and battle of the long and trying struggle 
which then ensued, our ancestors took no time to form a per- 
manent system of government. The cohesive power of war 
for mutual rights and mutual protection, proved adequate to 
hold the colonies together during those times of blood; and 
the Articles of Confederation of 15th November, 1777, fully 
ratified in July, 1778, were at that time the only written 
bonds of Union. 

When, however, the last battle had been fought, and the 
last roar of cannon had died away over hill and plain—when 


“Grim visag’d war had smoothed his wrinkled front,’’ 


and our independence had been recognized in November, 1782, 
and it became necessary to propel the ship of state without 
the aid of external forces, and to direct her course by the 
workings of her own machinery, then our ancestors, drifting 
in uncertain waters and unknown depths, began to sink the 
plummet, and sound for a solid basis on which to rear the 
new structure of a government, that would comport with the 
advanced freedom and intelligence of humanity, and stand 
up against the waves of time and the wear and shock of ages. 

Herein lay their most difficult task, and in the performance 
of this task they most showed their great wisdom and their 
divine mission. 

Governments had been destroyed before; allegiance had 
been thrown off before, war had been waged before, battles 
had been fought before, victories had been won before; but 
wars, though victorious, had ended in ruin; battles, though 
won, had accomplished no good ; rebellion, though successful, 
had not improved the subjects’ condition.—Alexander had 
overrun the world, but his kingdom vanished like a dream :— 
Brutus lost at Philippi, but Rome gained no advantage.— 
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Charles I. had his Cromwell, but England is still a mon- 
archy :—Though our war for independence had succeeded, the 
fruits of that success yet remained to be secured. 

Our patriot fathers, in accomplishing the great work that 
lay before them, took lessons from the past. They extended 
their researches over all time, and to all forms of government. 
They examined the laws of the Grecian and Italian city re- 
publics, and found them inapplicable to an extended territor- 
ial government ; they sat by the ruins of the Roman Republic, 
and in the light of her lingering glory studied her institutions, 
and found patrician greatness and consular grandeur, and a 
national superiority, but not a freedom of which the great 
body of the people partook, or from which they gained any 
advantage; they read the laws of the Swiss Republic, and 
made themselves acquainted with the system of government 
that had prevailed in the free communities of Flanders, the 
Rhine and the Hanseatic League. But all these researches 
and labors afforded them no example of such a government 
as the age and circumstances demanded, and as it was their 
mission to inaugurate. 

Our ancestors discovered that in framing our Constitution 
there were two great evils for them to avoid, in order to fill 
the measure of free institutional self-government—the Scylla 
of centralization, and the Charybdis of dissolution. They 
saw that the strength and perpetuity of the general govern- 
ment must be secured, and yet that the local rights and inter- 
ests of the States must be preserved. They saw the evils of 
a strong, uncontrollable, despotic, irresponsible central govern- 
ment, against which there would be no relief except by revo- 
lution ; they comprehended the evils of a weak, conditional, 
uncertain league, or sort of special partnership government, 
between conflicting sovereignties, disputes amongst which 
might at any time destroy the Union, and which could only 
be held together by the conquest of one over the others. 

Between these two evils our fathers wisely determined to 
steer the ship of state in a middle course, and avoid the sys- 
tem of centralization of the fifteenth century, and the feudal 
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system of the eleventh century; to select the good of each, 
and eschew the evils of both. 

From these labors, from these researches, with these senti- 
ments, and from the depths of wisdom and in boundless pa- 
triotism, and as the ripened fruit of centuries of mental pro- 
gress, came forth on the 17th day of September, 1787, the 
glorious Constitution of the United States of America—that 
wondrous instrument, which carries its benign and salutary 
influences all over our broad country, and controls with its 
healthful power, on all subjects of common interest and com- 
mon advantage, every State in the Union, and yet does not 
blight one twig of liberty in all the land, or interfere in local 
matters with one right of self-government in any State. 

Thus was created a nation and a perpetual government, 
that secures national existence and common protection to all, 
and preserves local self-government to every part; a govern- 
ment that bears the stars and stripes throughout our common 
country, and yet preserves to each State her local colors; a 
government that can’ never contract or grow less, but from 
the beautiful working of its machinery, can expand—can 
open and bring in any number of new states or peoples, if 
they are possessed of suflicient intelligence, without weaken- 
ing the central power, or violating any local right, or disturb- 
ing the happy equilibrium of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces that bind the government of the United States into one 
harmonious system. In this power and capacity of expan- 
sion, with the preservation of the liberties of all the parts, 
our form of government differs from all ancient and all for- 
mer republics. 

When we speak of liberty, self-government and freedom, 
as secured to us by our Constitutions and form of government, 
we do not mean that they permit, much less justify a general 
license or an absence of restraint, nor that they unnerve the 
arm of justice, law or order, or ignore the exercise of power 
by the government, or, if necessary, even force over the citi- 
zen. If such were the case, we would have no government, 
no nation, and society would soon resolve itself into its origi- 
nal elements. 
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The very idea and meaning of government implies power ; 
healthful restraint and authority to be exercised on the part 
of the government, and obedience to be observed by the 
citizen. 

But our national and state constitutions were made by the 
people and for the people, and by the people alone, in their 
own appointed way, can they be changed. They clearly de- 
fine, fix and guarantee civil and political rights. They govern 
alike those who expound and enforce them, and those by whom 
and for whom they are made—the ruler and the ruled. 

None are above the laws, and none are below their protec- 
tion. Their chartered and guaranteed rights are liberal, full 
and generous, and cannot be violated, but serve as checks and 
restraints upon the legislative, judicial and executive branches 
of government. 

They proceed upon the principle that man, first educated, 
moralized and enlightened, is capable of self-government, and 
that he is then best governed when least governed ; that while 
force is a necessary part of government, it is not its essence, 
but that moral principles and the consent of the governed lie 
at the foundation of our institutions. 

Only eighty-five years have passed away since our Consti- 
tution was adopted. Men still live who saw the broad folds 
of the stars and stripes first float over it, and the graves of its 
framers are yet fresh in time. 

But how big with momentous events those years have 
been. What prodigies of progress our dear country has 
achieved ; what heroes, what patriots, what statesinen stand 
out before us, as we look back over our proud, though brief 
past. What an amazing stretch of territory ; what a won- 
derous growth of power our country has acquired. 

Behold our WaAsurINneTon as he stands to-day, among the 
foremost of humanity—pure, brave, heroic—and truly “the 
first in war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” and not only of bis countrymen, but of the 
world. Eternal fame has inscribed his name on all her ever- 
lasting tablets. Immortality has stretched forth her hand 
and raised him to a monument above all former leaders ; and 
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there he stands, and there he will ever stand—serene, calm 
and majestic, his brow with undying laurels wreathed, lit up 
by a remembrance that has no night ; guarded by the appro- 
bation of Heaven and the admiration of man; and as the 
moss of ages gathers over the graves of nations, and moun- 
tains are leveled and valleys are raised by the hand of time, 
and the shadows of ceaseless centuries thicken at the base of 
his monument, and dim and obscure the name and lustre of 
Alexanders, Cesars and Napoleons, Ais name and Ais glory 
will still be bright, and still be rising, as the lark, to greet 
the morning of time then yet to come. 

How different was our Washington from Napoleon. Wash- 
ington’s ambition was measured and bounded by his eountry’s 
good. His interests were merged in his country’s interests. 
Napoleon used his country for his own ambitious ends, and 
sacrificed his country’s interests to his own. Fresh and vic- 
torious from the siege of Toulon, Napoleon commenced his 
ambitious and selfish career. Led on by the dazzling “pride, 
pomp and circumstance of war,” so rapid did he climb the 
dangerous heights of ambition, and so unexpected was his 
success even to himself, that when he looked down from the 
lofty peaks which he had attained, he saw himself alone— 
alone on the cold heights of empty ambition, and became 
giddy—stumbled, and fell to rise no more. 

From the thirteen original Colonies our Constitution has 
traveled South South-west and West. The fair lands of Flor- 
ida, the sunny fields of Louisiana, stretching away up the 
great Mississippi Valley, the vast territories of the boundless 
West, the Lone Star State of Texas, the golden regions of 
California, have in that eighty-five years all been added, and 
all are being fast subdued and rendered subservient to agri- 
culture, manufacture and commerce. 

Where once the face of the white man was never seen, and 
the sound of the woodman’s axe was never heard, and the 
deer and buffalo roamed undisturbed, and the gun of the 
huntsman never broke the silence of the deep forest, now the 
laws, the enterprise and industry of our country, have reached, 
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and our constitution and colors control and wave over a pros- 
perous and free people. 

Thirteen States have been increased to thirty-seven, and 
our vast territories still remain to be brought in and swell the 
number. Our broad country bares its fertile bosom to the 
industry of the world, and has invited millions from all quar- 
ters of the globe, while our free institutions afford shelter to 
the oppressed of all nations of the earth. 

Ours is a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people, in a well-regulated representative form. Each 
member of society feels his individual worth and his natural 
nobility. Our institutions ennoble the soul and develop man- 
hood. There is no mailed-hand of a central government to 
crush out liberty or personal aspirations ; there is no clashing, 
confused conflicts of rival sovereignties by which liberty be- 
comes anarchy and all becomes confusion. The doctrine of 
the divine right of kings belongs to the past, and has no place 
with us. With us intelligence, integrity and patriotism are 
the proper qualifications for place, for office and for power. 
With these qualifications, the humblest members of society 
may become the most exalted. The poor boy that kneels by 
his mother’s side in the log cabin of our western frontier, or 
looks up to God through the shattered roof of the humble 
cottage, may become President of the United States. The 
summer's breeze or the winter’s blast making their way 
through the rents and crevices of poverty’s home, may play 
with the sunny locks or chill the rosy cheek of the infant 
man who may hereafter adorn our halls of legislation, or add 
lustre to our arms on the field of battle. 

When before iu the history of the world has man attained 
this full stature of his nobility? When before has the strug- 
gle for mental emancipation achieved this sublime success ? 
Never, never, never, comes up to us through the long line of 
man’s past record. 

And this consummation is the work of near six thousand 
years! Glorious work—glorious consummation! For this 
humanity has struggled, sages have studied, statesmen have 
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labored, heroes have fought, patriots have died—and this is 
our heritage. 
If it may be said of the Highlander on his native yet sterile 
rocks, while the foe is even victorious on the plain, that 
‘Dear is that home to which his soul conforms, 
And dear the hill that lifts him to the storms, 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the wild torrent and the mountain roar 
3ut bind him to his native hills the more;’’ 


if the German heart swells with the sentiment, 


“Dear Fatherland, no fear be thine, 
Firm stand thy sons to guard the Rhine;”’ 


if the Englishman glories in the proud associations of 
“God save the Queen,”’ 


if the brave Irishman, when he sees the shamrock and green 
harp of unhappy Ireland wave in the winds of heaven, finds 
his noble soul leap into a proud freedom that his country is 
denied, and recalls her deeds of valor, and the heroic struggles 
of his ancestors, and glories in his nationality ; 


if the Frenchman is filled with national enthusiasm when in 
“The Marseillaise” he hears the stirring appeal : 

‘*T'o arms, to arms, ye brave! th’ avenging sword unsheath ! 

March on! March on! all hearts resolved, on victory or death !” 
how dear should be to us that home; how firm should we 
stand by that country; how proud should we be of that na- 
tivity ; how enthusiastic may we justly be over those mem- 
ories which our own dear America, our institutions, and our 
history afford us, and make our own. 

How strange then it is to know, that in an evil, thought- 
less hour, our brethren of a vast and beautiful section of our 
common country, led on by an unholy ambition, and by a 
mistaken notion of the character of our government, and a 
misappreciation of their own interests, dared to unsheath the 
sword against the nation’s life and threaten the permanency 
of our institutions. 
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Terrible and bloody, costly and disastrous, however, as our 
late civil war has been, its result has settled another great 
principle, and added another tribute in favor of free institu- 
tional self-government, and demonstrated the problem that 
freedom, and our representative form of government, are not 
inconsistent with national strength and national durability. 
Great minds had differed on the construction of our Consti- 
tution, as affecting the relation between the several States 
and the General government, as to where the sovereignty of 
the States ended, and that of the General Government com- 
menced ; and in what particulars either was supreme, and 
especially as to whether the connection between the different 
States, voluntarily formed as it had been, could at the pleasure 
of any State be voluntarily and peacefully severed. The 
meaning of “States rights,” and the central cohesive power 
claimed for the General Government, were much discussed, 
and various opinions were entertained. The Constitution was 
differently expounded. The great Calhoun of the South, and 
those of his school, denied, as in his great speech on the so- 
called “Force-Bill,” made in February, 1833, that the several 
States, even in matters of common and general interest to 
them all, or even in matters conceded to be within the ob- 
jects of the Union (as commerce) formed one community, or 
that even in such matters the Union was one between the peo- 
ple ; and claimed that the General Government was the mere 
agent of the different States, and that any State might at any 
time revoke that agency ; and contended that there was no 
power in the Constitution, or under the Constitution, which 
could hold the States together, and that their continued 
union under the Constitution must depend upon their own 
volition. 

The great Webster, of the North, and those who battled 
with him, contended, as in his celebrated reply to Hayne, on 
“Foot’s Resolution,” in January, 1830, that the General Gov- 
ernment was not the agent of the State governments, but that 
it was the agent of the people of all the States, and that the 
people of all the States could alone restrain, modify, or reform 
it; that the power conferred on the General Government, so 
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to speak, was coupled with an interest, and could not be re- 
voked ; that the Constitution was the people’s constitution ; 
that the Government was the people’s government, “made for 
the people, made by the people, and answerable to the peo- 
ple ;” that the people of the United States had “declared that 
the Constitution should be the supreme law ;” that while the 
States were sovereign so far as their sovereignty was not af- 
fected by this supreme law, yet so far as the people had given 
power to the General Government, so far State sovereignty 
was controlled, and that therein, and to that extent, and as 
to legislation on such subjects as the people had given exclu- 
sively to the General Government, the General Government 
and the laws thereof were supreme, and that Liberty and 
Union “were” then “and forever one and inseparable.” 
Happily had it been for the South; happily had it been for 
the North ; happily had it been for our common country ; and 
happily had it been for humanity, could these and similar 
questions, which led to the civil war, have been adjudicated 
in our courts, and such adjudication adhered to. But it has 
ever seemed in the history of nations, that no great national 
principle is susceptible of final settlement and fixed determi- 
nation, without the spilling of blood; without an appeal to 
arms and a reference to the dread arbiter of war. So it was 
with our unhappy disputes. War, most gigantic, bloody and 
disastrous, came. The hot breath of fire, carnage and de- 
struction swept over and blighted our beloved country. The 
terrible shock which ensued, when Americans met Americans 
in battle, was felt through the world. With equal courage 
and rivalry of prowess, they fought like contending giants, 
and long, if not doubtful, was that struggle. Here in Get- 
tysburg—now one of the world’s immortal spots—was wit- 
nessed one of those terrible encounters. Three suns rose and 
set over the roar of cannon, the crash of musketry, the awful 
bayonet charge, the hand-to-hand fight, and night was made 
lurid with the continued contest; your fields drank blood, 
your streame ran red ; the shifting tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed in uncertain waves. “The storm was up and all was 
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on the hazard,” until on the fourth day, our proud colors 
floated triumphantly, with no enemy to stand before them, 
and the shattered foe made his sullen retreat. 

So raged this terrible war for years. But, thank God, 
thank the courage of our brave people, thank the intelligence 
and patriotism of the masses, our government sustained its 
integrity, established its salutary power and self-sustaining 
quality, and came out of this fiery ordeal moulded, cemented 
and welded together as an assured national government on 
matters of general import ; and yet preserving all our local 
rights. The mistaken and fallacious doctrine of peaceable 
and constitutional secession is forever repudiated. The dis- 
turbing question of slavery is also forever banished from our 
State and National Councils. 

To-day our country is more powerful, and more the subject 
to the world’s admiration, than before the first gun was fired 
on Sumpter—another new epoch has been set by Providence 
in the history of self-government—and the verdict of time, as 
announced by the glorious result of our civil war, is, that free 
institutional self-government, conducted on our principles of 
representation, may be as permanent as they are in keeping 
with the advanced age of intelligence, integrity and patriot- 
ism. That verdict has been recorded in heaven and on earth. 
From it there is no appeal. It is as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. May the dread tribunal of war 
never more be convened in our dear country. May the gates 
of Janus remain forever closed. Hostilities ceased, and the 
dove of peace returned to our land more than seven years ago. 
Can we not, my countrymen, cease the war of imbittered 
hate, sectional feeling and local strifes. Our brave soldiery 
fought men like men in arms. They were terrible to the foe 
in battle, but to the disarmed or yielding they were friends. 
Their example in war, let us emulate in peace. 

The old Constitution, with amendments firmly engrafted to 
suit the altered condition of things, has followed the national 
flag to every part of the South. Let it carry with it equal 
rights to all. Let sectional feeling be buried with other mis- 
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takes of the past. Greatly did our brethren of the South sin, 
and greatly have they suffered. Their fault— 


‘*Wuas a grievous fault, and grievously have they answered for it.”’ 


Let us remember that our Government addresses itself to 
the reason of man, not his fears. The age of barbarian Eu- 
rope, with its brute force, has passed away. Our government 
will be permanent, because it is a good government, and is 
loved by the governed, and not because it may exercise the 
power to oppress. 

Let the North and South shake hands; let old relations be 
renewed ; let the memories of common dangers and common 
glories be revived, North and South; nature has returned to 
her former course; the seasons come and go as before; the 
earth yields her rich harvest as before; the same bills and 
rolling streams still connect our common country; the rains 
of heaven still fall alike on all. Let brotherly love return. 
Let us hear the voice of Christ once more say, “Peace!” Let 
us realize that we have peace, and that 

‘‘No longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies; 
But beautiful, as songs of the immortals, 


” 


The holy melodies of love arise. 


Let us cultivate the fruits of peace. Let us diffuse amongst 
the people general intelligence, education, and pure patriot- 
ism, for these lie at the foundation of our institutions. 

No matter what laws may stand on the statute books, no 
matter what our constitutions may contain, they will be but 
idle provisions, and dumb oracles without these great requi- 
sites to all free government, and without a friendly feeling 
between the several States ; and, finally, let us of the North— 
we who have been victorious—be just to our brethren of the 
South, and as we ask mercy of Heaven, let us even be mer- 
ciful. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained: 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed— 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes; 
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Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth set the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway— 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings— 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power then shows likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice,’’ 


ARTICLE V. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CONFESSIONS, AND ORTHODOXY OF 
THE CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
*Translated from the German of Prof. C. von Palmer, by G. F. Brur- 
incer, A. B., Geneva, 1872. 


According to the Forms of Discipline of the 16th century, 
the orthodoxy of a candidate for the ministry was ascertained 
by an examination. The ultra-church party of our day would 
fain again make of the theological examination a confessional 
trial. Though the old regulations have never been formally 
abolished, yet they have been reduced to a proper measure. 
No board of examiners at the present time will demand, at 
the candidate’s examination, a confession of his faith. But 
they may, it is true, gather from his verbal and written de- 
clarations whether he be in conflict with the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, whether he have any inclination to 
attack that which the church confesses, and whether there be 
any danger of his giving offence. For the last mentioned, 
possible occurrence some legal regulation must be provided. 
But this will depend upon the nature of the confessional ob- 


*An extract from a course of lectures upon ‘Ecclesiastical Law,’’ de- 
livered at the University of Tiibingen, Wiirtemberg, during the Summer 


Semester of 1871. 
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ligation which the church imposes upon its ministers, and 
herein there exists a great diversity in the practices of differ- 
ent times and countries. 

In Wiirttemberg, until the year 1804, every minister was 
bound to the Augsburg Confession, the Form of Concord, the 
Wiirttemberg Confession, and to a special Confession of the 
year 1560, touching upon the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
After the Pietistic movement had caused a ferment, and par- 
ticularly in the year 1694, it was strictly enjoined upon all to 
adhere to the teachings of the Symbolical Books. But a 
simple subscription, and not an oath, was demanded. Even 
the Rationalistic period did not effect any important change 
in this respect, for an edict of 1804 decrees: “the Dean shall 
receive the pledge of the clergyman at his ordination, to wit, that 
he will at all times times teach the pure doctrine according to the 
Holy Scriptures, the Augustana and the Symbolical Books found- 
ed thereupon.” 

Since the year 1827, every minister at his first installation 
is called upon to pledge his word of honor, that “in his ser- 
mons and religious instruction, he will hold fast to the Holy 
Scriptures, and that he will not permit himself to deviate from the 
Evangelical system of doctrines as contained in the Augsburg 
Confession.” 

Such a form of subscription will certainly never cramp any 
one who is not fundamentally at variance with the Evangeli- 
cal faith. And yet it is sufficiently comprehensive to effect 
the removal of such as may be in conflict with and give of- 
fence to the church. 

Prussia. The Prussian “municipal law” declares, that, “in 
their official discourses and religious instruction, the clergy are for- 
bidden to introduce any thing to the offence of the congregation, that 
does not harmonize with the fundamental ideas of the religious or- 
ganization to which they belong. To what extent they can continue 
to discharge the duties of their office, in view of a sincere conviction 
of the incorrectness of these ideas, is left to the decision of the in- 
dividual conscience.” 

The following form of an official oath was established in 
1815 and renewed in 1835: “J swear, that I will conscientiously 
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Fulfil, as becomes a functionary of the Christian church, the duties, 
well known to myself, of the office entrusted to my care ; and that, 
as a faithful pastor, I will strive with all zeal and earnestness, by 
my life and teachings, to extend in my congregation the kingdom 
of God and of my Lord and Master Jesus Christ.” 

In the year 1852 the Lutheran churches of Pomerania re- 
ceived the concession, that, in accordance with the traditional 
custom, both the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism should be expressly mentioned in the form of sub- 
scription. 

In Saxony, since the beginning of the 17th century, because 
of the intrusion of Calvinism, an obligation by oath upon all 
the Lutheran Symbols was demanded. This regulation pre- 
vails in Hanover, Brunswick, Denmark, and Norway. And 
yet in later times this oath hindered no one from preaching 
the most vulgar Rationalism—an evidence that it is better 
not to bend the bow too far. 

At present the form of subscription in Saxony is as follows: 
“TJ swear, that I will remain firm and steadfast to, and teach in 
accordance with, the pure doctrine received in this country, as it is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, exhibited in the unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession, and reiterated in the remaining Symbolical Books 
of the Evangelical church. And should I feel myself impelled by 
my conscience to deviate in my discourse Ss From the rece ived SYS- 
tem of doctrines, I will report the same to my superiors without 
delay, and wait before resolving upon further action.” 

There are other forms of subscription which permit a wider 
range and partly a reprehensible latitude. 

In Hesse-- Darmstadt, in the year 1822, after the consumma- 
tion of the Union (7. e. the union of the Reformed and Lu- 
theran churches), it was declared, that, “the Word of God 
alone is the rule of faith ;” furthermore, that, “the Symbolical 
Books of both churches should be respecte d.” To this was after- 
wards added the explanation : “the docirines of the gospel must 
be proclaimed in a Christian spirit, the preached word must he in 
harmony with the fundamental principles of the Evangelical 
Church.” 

In Nassau, in the year 1818, this form was prescribed: “/ 
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pledge myself to accept the Holy Scriptures as the rule of teaching, 
and promise so to proclaim the Christian doctrines, according to the 
fundamental principles of the Evangelical church, as I shall, af- 
ter honest investigation and with sincere conviction, draw the same 
from the Bible.” 

This tendency towards subjectivism may be found in the 
past century, caused by the Pietistie movement. When the 
old Forms of Discipline pledge upon the Symbolical Books 
with the explanatory phrase, “because they agree with the Holy 
Scriptures,” Pietism and, following it, Rationalism reply: “in 
so far as they agree with the Holy Scriptures.” Thus it was 
left to the judgment of the individual to decide to what ex- 
tent he should find and acknowledge this agreement. 

The forms of subscription as they existed for a time in 
Rhenish-Bavaria and in the smaller German states are the 
most extreme instances of their kind. By the same one was 
pledged “to award a due respect to the Symbolical Books and to 
make use of them according to one’s best judgment.” 

The question that has been so often discussed, whether the 
so-called compulsory subscription to the Symbols have any 
just foundation, and if so, to what extent, can not be answered 
abstractly. It is indeed very easy to establish a canon and 
to demonstrate the justice of it; but for the concrete case it 
either includes too much, or else it is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive. For here two perfectly equal and unimpeachable 
rights confront each other: the interests of the association to 
which the individual belongs and into whose service he en- 
ters, and on the other hand the interests of the freedom of 
conscience. In accordance with the first named right, he 
that engages in the service of an association binds himself to 
obey its statutes. If he can not reconcile these with his per- 
sonal convictions he must withdraw. No one expects of him 
that he speak or act contrary to his convictions. Nor can he 
expect that the association will provide him with a position 
and its support, in order to be able by means of his office to 
act contrary to its intention and purpose. But we must also 
remember, that it is of the highest importance to the spiritual 
life of the Evangelical church, that a certain amount of liber- 
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ty be accorded, and that therefore many conflicting views be 
tolerated, so long as they do not give offence and impair the 
life of the church itself. For the gain which this freedom 
brings to the spiritual life and its development, outweighs by 
far the injury occasioned by the extravagances of individual 
instances. 

Nevertheless a limit must be fixed to the exercise of this 
freedom ; and hence the form of obligation must be drawn 
up in such a manner, that, where it is necessary ta avoid dis- 
order and scandal, the refractory individual may be removed 
from his office by virtue of the ecclesiastical law. 

But at all times, less will depend upon the form of obliga- 
tion than upon the wisdom of the authorities,—that they 
will comprehend the individual case, and that they will dis- 
tinguish that which is transitory and harmless from that 
which is of a doubtful and dangerous character. 


ReMARK.—The evtract printed above will furnish some in- 
dication of the difference in the views and practice of the 
Church in Europe, on the subject of subscription to Confes- 
sions; and also the difficulty of securing any thing like una- 
nimity. The General Council, in this country, has gone be- 
yond anything that we know of in the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. If there be anything in the experience of the 
past, or in the voice of history, such an unqualified subscrip- 
tion will not stand the test of an enlightened Christian sen- 
timent and a genuine freedom of spirit. In seeking to secure 
a uniform Lutheran orthodoxy, it has left no place for the 
right of private judgment or freedom of conscience. The 
basis and doctrinal pledge of our General Synod must com- 
mend themselves more and more to the candid and liberal 
minded. Eps. 
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ARTICLE VL. 


FAITH THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT FOR RIGHT LIVING.* 
sy M. Vatentine, D.D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


As the young look out upon life, full of holy interests and 
great issues, the question of the objects they are to pursue 
and the aims that are to guide them must be determined. 
How they will live is involved in what they will live for. 
What their life will come to is decided largely by the aims 
that either lift it up or drag it down. If you are to live your 
true life, do your right work, and stand at last at your proper 
goal, you must grasp the right realities, and receive their con- 
trolling inspiration. You must come under their guiding 
light and moulding power. The practical law for this is ex- 
pressed in this statement of St. Paul: “We look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; 
for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” If life is not to be reduced 
to littleness, or wrecked and lost in the gross materialities 
through which it passes on to its end, it must have vision of 
the unseen, and reach onward and upward into the rich pos- 
sibilities of faith. To this need of the power of the unseen, 
we ask your attention at this time. 

This power comes into men through the discernments of 
what we call faith. We wish to trace its action in two 
grades, or modes of its exercise, giving you the inspiration of 
the unseen, in the lower sphere of nature, and the higher 
range of grace, or as natural faith, and religious faith. Your 
life, if it is to have any dignity, or grasp, or success in it, 
must have both. 





* A Baccalaureate Discourse founded on 2 Cor. 4 : 18, to the Class of 
1872, delivered June 23d, 1872. 
Vout. Il. No. 4. 74 
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I. The power of the unseen, through natural faith, is for 
the present life. The need and value of this are not always 
seen. 

1. Faith is, essentially and always, a power of piercing into 
the future and the unseen. It is not, as has sometimes been 
alleged, a synonym for ignorance, believing in something for 
which the reason has no warrant. It is not a parenthesis 
thrown in to bridge over a chasm between our knowledge 
and some object that is a mere illusion. It is a real penetra- 
tion into the otherwise unknown, discerning things that lie 
beyond the reach of sense, affording, not groundlessly but 
truly, the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. By it the invisible is truly discerned—dis- 
cerned in its realities, not in mere illusions. Knowledge 
holds the torch for the grasp of faith. The present is a very 
little of a man’s earthly life. The future is always greater. 
The seen is a very little part of its great possibilities, or of 
what he is to lay hold of, by which to guide himself. The 
domain which stretches out of sight is much broader and 
richer. It is to be entered with the piercing eye and the con- 
fident step of a faith that discerns what grand things are in 
it. One of the most striking differences among young men 
is, that some live all in the passing day, and things already 
in sense, shut up in the present, without penetrating vision, 
forecasting prudence, or aspiring grasp. They have never 
caught the thrilling visions out before them, or have caught 
them only in momentary or clouded glance instead of the 
steady enchaining gaze of the law, “ We look at the things that 
are not seen.” Others have their eyes on coming days and 
possible attainments, beyond present sight. They plan and 
work by the visions and inspiration of faith. They are ever 
ascending beyond themselves, and coming into the things that 
are before. Doubtless, this is the reason why some young 
men of apparently inferior talent and promise, rise and still 
rise, and reach eminence, while others, of higher talent and 
endowment, never ascend or advance, but exist in the same 
measure year after year, as if held back by an unseen weight. 
The weight is a mere want, the want of the faith-element, 
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the want of the inspiration of the unseen, to lay hold of them 
and lead them on and up. Men must move to their great 
possibilities, as the needle rushes to and finds its true magnet 
far out of sight. 

2. More than anything else, is it the power of the unseen 
discerned by faith, that stirs and guides the worthy energy 
and enterprise of men. The greater a man’s ability to act for 
distant ends, the nobler and more fruitful is his life. Want 
of grasp upon the future, or the invisible, is enfeebling, de- 
basing and dwarfing. It sees nothing to attempt. It dares 
nothing great. It is the inefficiency of contracted vision— 
the paralysis of indifference or doubt. But by clear faith in 
their possibilities, men have risen from weakness into strength, 
from poverty into wealth, from uselessness into blessed ser- 
vice, from obscurity into fame. It is faith’s apprehension of 
the unseen that makes the husbandman turn up the heavy 
soil, put in the precious seed, and wait through frosts, and 
snows, and the death of the year, to the resurrection of spring, 
and keeps him strong and rejoicing till the harvest is gar- 
nered. It is this that organizes great enterprises, hides away 
grand investments in working capital, sends forth toil through 
mountains and deserts, and brings forth at last long buried 
resources into the living utilities of society, and the elements 
of general prosperity. It is this that builds ships, and sends 
them across stormy seas, and gathers riches from foreign 
shores. The substance of things hoped for must fill and move 
the mind, before the winds swell the sails that will bring 
back the gains of enterprise. The superiority of one business 
man over another often lies in this farther-reaching glance of 
his faith into things possible and attainable, and the nerve to 
seize them across the intervening chasms. He pushes his 
plans, not with the old inefficiency of ancient navigation, 
running its little bark, tremblingly, close to the coast, but in 
the trust and triumph of new power, cutting loose from shore, 
he launches out into the deep. With his eye on the distant 
and invisible, he comes into success and wealth. The other 
always keeps within sight of land, holds all his enterprises 
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close along the shores of the seen an present, and his wealth 
never grows large because his realm is kept small. 

This is not to be understood as an endorsement of wild, 
reckless, chimerical enterprise, failing and overwhelming its 
credulous victims. That is not from a true vision of faith, 
but the blindness of a delusion, the rashness of presumption. 
That goes on without seeing the unseen, mistaking a phan- 
tom for a reality. The real possibilities of faith must be dis- 
tinguished from the creations of fancy. Its discerning trust 
must not be confounded with headlong credulousness. 

The world is full of the rich fruits of this power. It has 
marked out the lines of almost all personal and social pro- 
gress. It has opened the gates into the greatest achievements. 
It has grown the fruit whose ripening has ever been sweetest 
to human taste. The men who have climbed high, the men 
who have been in advance of their times, and led their race 
on, lifting up torches in whose light new stages have been 
made, have borne this power. A strong belief in his own 
destiny was the secret of Alexander’s victories, not only exalt- 
ing him to fame, but bringing the earth into the conditions 
of preparation for the coming of the Messiah and the flow of 
the Gospel, through the Grecian tongue, throughout the 
world. It was Napoleon’s similar conviction, laying hold of 
the aims of his mighty ambition, that formed the nerve of 
his right hand, and carried the banner of his astonishing ca- 
reer. It was the penetrating and trusting faith of Columbus, 
an inspiration from the unseen, that wrought his great 
achievement. It apprehended a new world out of sight, 
gathered his little ships, led him to commit his safety to the 
winds and waves of unknown seas, and made him stronger 
than doubt, opposition and mutiny. So America was added 
to the use of the race and the developments of history. In 
Professor Morse, faith’s vision and faith’s inspiration worked 
on and on, till he made the messages of men fly on lightning 
wing from city to city. When he lately died, he had already 
seen the fruits of his faith-work, in a telegraphic system belt- 


ing the earth and speaking the things of the nations through 
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seas and oceans. Almost every discovery of science, and pro- 
gress in the arts, is due to this faculty of looking at the un- 
seen, and apprehending reality that has not yet come into 
sense. It is forever enlarging the boundaries of the known 
by advance into the territory of the unknown. Better than 
any material progress, it has been the source of happiness, the 
nerve and elevation of character. The leaning of our nature 
is ever into the future. God has made it so. And sin has 
added enough to our nature, to make it true that “man never 
is, but always to be, blessed.” “A thing of the future is 
man,” says Jacobi, “and strive he must without ceasing.” 
Faith’s visions of coming days, supply, in and through hope, 
much of the strength and comfort of life. It is the grand 
spring of its energy. It enables you to live on the good that 
is to be, and to press on toward it. So it makes the life fruit- 
ful, and by the power of exalting aims brings it naturally 
onward to what it may become— 
‘‘Upwards tending, 

Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 

‘They do their best to climb, and get tu him.’’ 

It is always auspicious when the young possess and use this 
faculty in reference to their work in life. Of course, the ideal 
tendency may be excessive, and badly used. It may run into 
error, extravagance, and folly. The tendency, of even nat- 
ural faith is upwards, but it needs weights and plummets to 
hold it in balance, lest it mount into a region of thin air, and 
burst and dissolve. Its true action is not in the wild and 
blundering visionary. The visionary has only one side of 
faith’s power. He has the confidence, but not the penetration 
or intuition of faith. He trusts in fancies instead of real dis- 
cernments. But where the faculty of really apprehending 
the distant and intangible is combined with the confidence 
and energy of faith, there is hardly anything that can hold 
the young and virtuous back trom the better conditions and 
prosperities of life. 

II. The power of the unseen in the other and higher sphere, 
through religious fuith, is for both the present and future life. 
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The office of natural faith, in the lower, temporal life, is a 
type and illustration of its office in the spiritual character 
and work of men. It is of this religious faith—the faith of 
Christianity, the faith of the Son of God, in all the fulness of 
its reality, as laying hold of eternal life through Him—it is 
of this the apostle speaks. His words are a statement of the 
need of this divine faith, which grasps the mighty realities 
of immortality, atonement, pardon, regeneration, and hands 
the life over to spiritual conceptions, verities, and powers. 
It is the very office of Christianity to reveal truths and reali- 
ties not open to sense, to disclose the future and distant, 
bring the soul and life under the regulative and exalting 
power of the grander and permanent things of existence. In 
no other way than by looking at the great things opened to 
faith in God’s word, forming character into their mold, and 
piloting the life by them, will you be raised above the tem- 
poral and transitory, and have your destiny bound to endur- 
ing and eternal good. The necessity in this connection is 
two-fold. 

1. The presence and action of this faith is essential, to keep 
the lower elements from the mastery and overthrow of the higher 
part of your nature. Of necessity, every man’s life must rest 
down on a basis of material conditions. It stands in carnal, 
earthly things. There is an animal bottom to his life. The 
old Platonic teaching put it into the strong statement, that 
every one had a beast as well as an angel in him. There are 
bad and descending forces in him. Besides this, he must 
work, day after day, in earthly and passing things, which 
may absorb his aim and energies. His spiritual part may be 
left a waste and a desolation. But man’s true life and des- 
tiny stand in his higher nature. He does not live by bread 
alone. There is an ascending gradation in the rank of his 
lives, beginning in the physical, rising through the intellect- 
ual into the spiritual. It was a saying of the ancient Per- 
sians, that “the waters rush from the mountains and hurry 
forth into all the lands to find the Lord of the earth ; and the 
flame of the fire, when it awakes, gazes no more upon the 
ground, but mounts heavenward to seck the Lord of heaven ; 
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and here and there the earth has built the great watch-towers 
of the mountains, and they lift their heads far up into the 
sky, and gaze ever upward and around for a sight of the com- 
ing Lord.” It is a parable of the earth’s need of God, of the 
reality of the spiritual, that, arising alone through faith, 
seeks to rise up to the fellowship for which it has been made. 
It is through this that man’s nature not only seeks, but 
touches on the divine, and reaches kindredship with Heaven. 

The only life and victory of this higher, spiritual element, 
is in and through faith. This becomes the entrance into man 
of the powers of the world to come, which frees, uplifts and 
purifies the life of the present. It is the incoming of a “new 
life.” The bondage of the better nature can be broken, its 
freedom can be maintained in no other way. Nothing else 
can rightly quicken character, implant in it the proper vir- 
tues, and mature in it the true excellence and riches of its 
right manhood. It alone can secure among men the triumph 
of truth, justice, purity and love. Much has been said, of 
late, by a certain school of teaching, of the power of Culture 
to make men all they need be and bring them to their true 
end. It is claimed that this, of itself, on the simple basis of 
man’s natural endowments, may purify, ennoble, and issue in 
all blessed fruitfulness. But no claim could be more unsus- 
tained and false. One might have supposed the issue of the 
old culture of Greece and Rome, sinking at last into rotten- 
ness and death, sufficient to have settled this question. Cul- 
ture alone cannot give birth to a living, reliable morality, or 
sustain it in the life and force and enthusiasm necessary to 
resist surrounding corruption. It cannot exhibit, from out 
of itself, the true, the beautiful and the good. It is a fact, 
brought into the plainest view by history, that the clearest 
and sharpest ethical teaching alone has been almost dead and 
powerless. Few things strike thoughtful men more impres- 
sively, than the barrenness and inefficiency of philosophical 
and moral discussions, for the purification and quickening of 
life. Truth and duty may be made stand out in sharpness 
and clearness. The light may be clear and beautiful. But 
it does not quicken. It is the play of the aurora, that does 
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not warm anything into life. It makes nothing fruitful. “It 
is an indispensable condition of a morality that is to be effi- 
cient, to believe in a higher order of things, of which the com- 
mon and visible is an heterogeneous part, that must assimi- 
late itself to the higher.” There must enter into men, as an 
abiding conviction, the truth, that God is above them, ever 
present, ever seeing, and eternity is before them, through 
which thrill the consequences of present character and actions. 
These solemn motive powers must get their leverage in the 
mind. The renewal of a divine life must enter it through 
God’s truth and Spirit. The forces and laws of the kingdom 
of heaven must come into play in the hearts of men. There 
is no way for even a true morality in man or society, but 
through answer to the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” This 
is a kingdom of faith: it comes not with observation. It 
stands in things that are not seen. But out of the visions 
that fill the souls of its subjects has come the richest, purest 
flower of morality that has bloomed on earth. The only effi- 
cient dynamic fora living, victorious morality comes through 
faith’s apprehension of the grand doctrines of the incarnation, 
the atonement, forgiveness, eternal judgment, and everlasting 
life. 

Against the peril of the succumbing of the higher to the 
lower nature, under bad tendencies within, and perhaps worse 
influences without, there is security in faith’s grasp of di- 
vine truth and heavenly realities. It is the testimony of 
christendom, that when men’s hearts are opened to fellowship 
with God, and they live in a real consciousness of His unseen 
presence, the power of passion dies out, the world is crucified 
to them, and appetite, avarice, and ambition lose their dan- 
gerous sway. Faith still casts out the devils that would tor- 
ture, tear, and destroy. It is said of Goethe, that he loved 
better than any other the account of Peter’s walk upon the 
water, until momentarily losing his faith, he began to sink; 
inasmuch as it expresses the great doctrine that man through 
faith and earnest courage may come off victor in the most 
perilous enterprises, while he may be ruined by a momentary 
paroxysm of doubt. Much of Gcethe’s teaching is not to be 
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accepted, but his clear penetration has brought out the prac- 
tical lesson taught in that striking scene. The eye fixed on 
the Redeemer, in faith, does make harmless the worst waves 
of earth that would destroy, and enables even weakness to 
walk triumphantly in the lines of obedience and love through 
darkness and danger. 

All the best good that gladdens and cheers the earth, has 
come by this looking, as the apostle looked, at the unseen, of 
which the gospel of Jesus is the apocalypse. Under it, op- 
pressions, slaveries, wrongs, and inhumanities that were tor- 
turing and wasting the race, have disappeared. Under it 
flourishes all that is best in thought, feeling and action, in 
righteousness, prosperity and happiness, all that is greatest in 
the state, most sacred in the family,and noblest in manhood. 
It has been the inspiration for the most beneficent labors, the 
sublimest heroism, the purest self-sacrifice, the ripest and love- 
liest character, that have been making the world better and 
enriching it with goodness and happiness. By looking up to 
everlasting life, the present life is quickened into excellence 
and fruitfulness. It becomes rich here in proportion as the 
realities and life there come down into it. The process has a 
very plain philosophy. Men determine their mold and meas- 
ure by that for which they live. Some men dwarf themselves 
almost to nothing by their little, sordid aims—money, pleas- 
ures, distinctions. No greatness or elevation is left about them. 
They never rise to anything serviceable to the earth. But 
living, in due measure, in the future, embracing the heavenly 
and distant in thought and affection, must always be enlarg- 
ing, elevating, and purifying. Instead of the things of short- 
lived and irregular nature, the things that have on them the 
garments of spirit, the greatness and richness of immortality, 
take up their dwelling place in you. They mingle and blend 
in your sentiments, and assimilate them to a divine goodness 
and love. They make a portion of you, and spread themselves 
out in your far-off thoughts. When the quiet lake looks up 
from out its shores of verdure, it receives and mirrors all the 


burning stars of the sky, and its otherwise dark waters glow 
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and sparkle with celestial beauty and wealth. So, on the 
soul that is upward turned, in discerning and receptive faith, 
God and Christ and all heavenly truths and graces shine 
down. But different from the water, its immortal nature re- 
tains the illumination, is enriched by the beauty and grace, 
and the life sweeps them onward in its continuous flow. And 
such a life blesses as it flows. It becomes affluent in goodness, 
and precious in usefulness. It is wonderful how, often, a life 
thus filled by the power of the unseen is exalted, and glad- 
dens the earth. Thousands of examples, in illustration, could 
be furnished by any one of you, from believers in the common 
walks of life. The simplest faith, if only deep and trustful 
toward God and spiritual things, the very smallest idea of a 
mission assigned by God, when lovingly and clearly appre- 
hended, “lifteth the poor out of the dust,” and “to them that 
have no might it increaseth strength. As of old it healed dis- 
ease, gave sight to the blind, and soothed the maniac, by mir- 
acles of power, so does it still heal and bless by miracles of 
love. It puts a divine fire into the dullest soul, and often 
turns the activities of life into the likeness of the Redeemer’s 
own beneficence. 

Rarely has there been a time with materialistic tendencies 
stronger and more pervading than now. The rush and glare 
of secular enterprises are enchaining interest and absorbing 
effort. Many of the theories of science have been put upon 
foundations that ignore the spiritual realities of the universe, 
and shut them off from view. They exclude all vision of 
God above us, and immortality before us. All that growth 
which virtue has got in the world from the opened heavens 
and their inspiring realities, is to be stopped. The terrible 
teaching hands mari over to sense, invirons him with only 
fleeting forms and temporal things, and practically surrenders 
life to the sway of the motto: “Let us eat and drink; for to- 
morrow we die.” We can easily see how this would sink 
men out of their higher nature and true manhood, hasten 
them under foul enslavement to appetite and passion, and 
plunge society into indulgence and animalism. It would 
sweep away the most vital motive power of virtue and good- 
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ness, and unbind the worst devils of carnalism and ruin in 
the earth. We are in the midst of a time, when we need the 
supports of faith, and every good man’s labors ought to con- 
tribute to save to his fellowmen the bright and beautiful 
fruits it gives to the earth. 

2. The other aspect of the necessity of living by faith’s ap- 
prehension of the unseen, is to secure our eternal interests, 
and guide this life to the riches of a blessed immortality. Beyond 
all doubt, the thing of supreme moment to every man is his 
personal preparation for the next world. Compared with this, 
every other attainment is of small account. Without this, 
life’s work all perishes just at the time it should come to its 
blessed harvest, and its happy possibilities are all wrecked. 
The soul that loses its vision of the unseen Savior, and the 
grand verities and interests revealed in Him, is at once made 
a victim of the world, and perishes with the world. It grasps 
nothing beyond what is of the earth earthy. The things un- 
seen and eternal are the stars by which the spiritual mariners 
of earth are to come to heaven. From these shores of time 
faith must cast the anchor on Christ within the vail, in order 
to be brought there at last, freighted with the gifts of re- 
demption and the rewards of grace, out of the labors and cul- 
ture of life. 

There is a fearful barrenness in man’s labors, when not un- 
der the inspiration of Christian faith. Men may build upon 
the true foundation, wood, hay, and stubble, and suffer loss 
when the fire burns these, though themselves be saved. 
Much more, will nothing be gathered, when there is no faith 
to discern the divine foundation for the future life, and men 
build only perishable things on the sand and dust of earth. 
All life, down to its commonest toils, has new meaning and 
worth, when inspired by faith. Daily duties, when done in 
the spirit of consecration to Christ, become something higher 
than before. They glow with a new light. They are no 
longer merely little earthly transactions, but parts of a life 
of holy duty, the whole of which is a unit and moving on 
toward the completeness of its unfolding and the fulness of 
its harvest. It is all to be gathered together in the blessed 
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future, not one grain lost, not one bud barren. But men may 
never bring their life under the vitalizing, fructifying, conse- 
crating power of faith. It may all be lived, though in inten- 
sest activity and most brilliant prominence, in and for tem- 
poral things that have not one pulse of the spiritual, perma- 
nent life. It may look to aims that all die on these shores of 
time where they were born. It may breathe only an atmos- 
phere that does not waft one seed for bloom and fruitage in 
heaven. All history teems with illustrations. There have 
been men, who have used the energies of great and cultivated 
intellect in politics and government, seizing the deepest and 
broadest principles of civil and social well-being, fulfilling 
careers of wonderful industry, and achieving a great name 
among men. There are some who devote themselves solely 
to human literature, and add to the wealth and brillianey of 
human thought, and the stores of its enjoyment—some who 
choose the fields of science, and, immersing themselves in the 
phenomena of creation, and searching into the facts and laws 
of nature, enlarge the domain of knowledge, and greatly mul- 
tiply the successes and comforts of this earthly life—some 
who find a charm in the arts of beauty and utility, and, de- 
voting their aims and efforts wholly to them, leave the world 
at last with more painted canvass, or chiseled marble, or hap- 
py conveniences in it—some who, with the architeet’s meas- 
uring eye and cultured taste, work out grand conceptions of 
temple and mansion, whose actualization adorns the earth 
with costliest “houses made with hands,” palaces and eathe- 
drals, that stand as monuments to after ages. But if, while 
presenting sublime industry and success in these great things, 
they have not been looking at “the things which are not 
seen,” they have wrought only in the material and perishing, 
There has been no sowing to the Spirit. There has been no 
gathering of the things eternal. While faith and love, in 
Jesus Christ, might have pervaded the whole life, ennobled, 
and transfigured the secularities into duties of religion, so 
that not even a cup of cold water to a disciple would fail of 
its recompense, the entire life and ‘its productiveness have 
been left down in the sphere of the sensible and perishing. 
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All it has produced, it must leave. It does not bloom again 
in that mighty hereafter in which the soul must have its 
home. If not animated by the faith of the Son ‘of God, the 
grandest works perish, and man suffers the loss of all the 
labor he has done under the sun. 

But there is something further than this. Not only is no 
treasure laid up, out of these works without faith, but the 
process results in the decrease and dying out of the man’s spir- 
itual faculties and capacities. At death, the substance of his 
better powers has been wasted, his higher nature is a wreck. 
He goes doubly a bankrupt into eternity—without the right- 
ful gains of life, bearing the awful loss it has inflicted on 
him. It does not necessarily take gross immorality, and con- 
tinuance in great crimes, to weaken and exterminate the bet- 
ter part of man. Its constant neglect, left without the quick- 
ening of grace through faith, covered up under the rubbish 
and tread of secularities of any sort, will ruin it. History 
presents us with men of brilliant intellect, and high promi- 
nence, whose lives have run down to a blank on this diviner 
side of their nature. There is indeed special danger of this 
to men of high position, or strong secular ambitions and ac- 
tivities. A Stephen A. Douglas makes no sign, as he reaches 
his last days, that he is conscious of any spiritual nature in 
himself. A “great commoner,” of this state, lives in disre- 
gard of the things revealed to faith, in Jesus Christ, and even 
his warmest admirers have to confess, that in his intense and 
controlling devotion to matters that, though grandly impor- 
tant, were merely “of the earth earthy,” there was a sad deso- 
lation of that side of his nature which should have been 
gathering the life and treasures of immortal joy. Contrast 
with such examples the character of a Wilberforce, or a Wash- 
ington, in whom the brightness of the earthly service was 
enhanced by the riches and power of his spiritual character, 
and whose days ended, not like a sun going down into night, 
its best beams quenched in darkness, but like the rising planet 
which ascends into the full light and riches of the heavens, 
whose brightness had already illuminated it. 

This subject, my young friends, is intended to be practical. 
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Let there be a personal application of its truths. Let them 
enter into your very life. 

First, put your characters under the formative and matur- 
ing power of a clear, strong Christian faith. Evermore pray, 
“Lord, increase our faith”—Open the eyes of thy servant, 
that he may see.” In God’s light, you will see light. You 
will have a larger, richer world to live in than others, and 
will evermore grow richer by living in it. Your activities, 
then, even when they are, as so many of them must be, 
busied about temporal things, will not eat out, but feed and 
strengthen, al] that is good in your nature. The divine light 
of Christ and eternal things will shine down with quicken- 
ing influence on you, even in all the abstraction and toil of 
sarthly work. It will continually mellow and ripen your 
character. It will bleach out, under the dews of grace, the 
spots of sin. You will be made richer in all the virtues, af- 
fections, graces and joys, that the world needs, and the gates 
of heaven welcome. You cannot but be happier through all 
your course, if you have the measureless joys of immortality 
to set over against the hours of trial and darkness here. And 
look on to the end. It is faith in Christ, looking at the 
things unseen and eternal, that will comfort and cheer in 
death. What it has grasped and holds will then be your on- 
ly available possession. Many persons mistake, as though 
innocent recollections would be support and joy enough. 
Many Pharisees dream that a retrospect of their morality, 
and formalities, and works, will be consolation and power 
enough for that trying hour. But more will be needed—the 
life of faith in the Son of God, Christ formed within you, 
the heavens opened by His grace before you, the purified 
heart to enter there. Life is before you, young men. As you 
go forth to it, from the training in whose course we have 
been pleasantly associated, and in which deep interest in your 
welfure has been awakened, we cannot but ardently desire 
that you may live under the right inspirations and reach 
your true end. You may think of many things you wish to 
attain, and many things to do. You may expect honor, 


wealth, or pleasures. But the time is coming to each of you, 
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when all things not of faith will fail you. The aims of am- 
bition, the pursuit of riches, the gains of learning, may kin- 
dle lights in whose illumination it is pleasant to walk, but 
they will burn very low as they are carried down into “the 
valley of the shadow of death.” They will go out when the 
mists of death’s river are blown over them. It is only faith’s 
light from the other side, that will answer your need then. 
What you see in #fs illumination will be your realm and 
treasure forever. Carry with you wherever you go, in all 
the aims and efforts of life, a deep consciousness of the great 
question, “What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

Further, bring your labors to the service of faith. It is only 
thus that your work will have fruitage for you in that which 
is permanent. Each one of you will, of course, have a par- 
ticular work, a special department, in which his activities 
will move. But even the narrowest specialty becomes broad 
and fruitful, when thrown under the inspiration of the great 
truth, that there is a kingdom of heaven within you, around 
you, and above you, in which you are all, with your particu- 
lar lines of service, conscious and harmonious workers. 
Towards the advancement of this silent, ever-onward king- 
dom, your little work, whatever it be, if true and good, may 
contribute something. This thought lends to any calling, 
however lowly, a consecration and a value, that are wanting 
to the most ambitious schemes of worldly men. To be truly, 
and in the highest way, useful to men, you must lead them 
inte the kingdom of faith, and bring them under the power 
of spiritual things. Be assured that you will not labor with 
true success and blessing in the world, will not be of much 
account in it, unless you touch it with some spiritual power, 
and help spiritual forces on toward ascendency in men’s 
minds, and victory in the earth. To reform society, and pro- 
mote a living, divine morality, this in the only efficient way. 
In the work of education, it is the only way for the true cul- 
ture of immortal character. In the ministry of the gospel, 
you, of course, guide to the skies only through the visions of 
faith. In every department of effort, it is in the unseen that 
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you reach abiding substance. All else is shadow and tran- 
sient. As you begin your life-work, whatever it be, put your 
labors under this regulating and transforming energy. Give 
over your aims and methods to it. Only they who thus be- 
gin in early life, 

“Through the world’s long day of strife, 

Still chant their morning song.’’ 
Only they will be able, at its close, to say in truth, with Him 
who is the model for all ages: “I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” 


ARTICLE VIL. 


THE LATEST YOKE OF BONDAGE. OR, DR. FINNEY’S MIN- 
‘ISTERIAL TEST. 


By the Rev C. A. Stork, Baltimore, Md. 


Paul’s exhortation to the Galatians, to “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, and not to be 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage,” is one that the 
enemies of our Christian liberty, intentional or unintentional, 
will not suffer us long to forget. The price of liberty in 
things spiritual, as well as in things political, is still eternal 
vigilance. It is true that the Church is no longer in danger 
of falling into slavery. Thanks to her many denominational 
divisions, it is no longer possible to bring her into bondage to 
any one central power. Ritualism cannot bind the Episcopal, 
nor Presbyterianism the Calvinistic churches. Even Rome 
finds too many varying tempers of ecclesiastical submissive- 
ness in her fold to be able to hold her many provinces in one 
uniform subjection. In doctrine a similar diversity of belief 
guarantees the essential freedom of the Church Universal. 
Where all are watched by a hundred divergent tempers, and 
all are liable to be cited at last before one acknowledged tri- 
bunal—the Word of God interpreted by the universal com- 
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mon sense—there is small chance of any large section, much 
less the whole Church, being robbed of its liberty in Christ. 

But while the Church is safe, the individual believer is 
still in danger. Weak souls may be dragged captive at the 
chariot wheels of some violent reformer, some propounder of 
new doctrines, or fabricator of new tests of faith and sound- 
ness, as easily as in the days of Paul. That very sensitive- 
ness of conscience and desire to find the best way, which are 
in themselves so amiable, furnish the preacher of some higher 
law, or the organizer of some church within the church, with 
a ready means of bringing into bondage again those whom 
Christ has made free. Against these enslavers, whether such 
in good faith or not, the believer must be continually on the 
watch. It is, doubtless, very pleasant to find some little 
pope who will take into his keeping the direction of our life 
and relieve us of the grave responsibility of following Christ 
in the use of all our powers. It is so much easier to be right- 
eous according to the precise rules of some sect or party, 
to be guaranteed as of Israel by pronouncing some Shibbo- 
leth, than to take the trouble of applying the large rule of 
faith revealed in God’s word to the perplexing questions that 
continually recur in life: anything that will absolve our con- 
science and reason from the irksome duty of distinguishing be- 
tween things that differ. But no Christian is free to surren- 
der that liberty which is Christ’s own gift, and in itself no 
mean talent. One condition of the highest Christian man- 
hood is the completest Christian liberty. He who would 
walk near to Christ must call no man master. And if we 
would secure to the Church the best atmosphere for her 
growth and success, we must challenge peremptorily all those 
who come giving us a new law, applying to the Christian life 
some new test, exacting of the believer some new requirement 
or attainment, before he can claim the peace which Christ left 
for his people. 

The name of those who would entangle the disciples again 
in some yoke of bondage is Legion. At one time it isa 
Tractarian refusing the name of Christian to a Church that is 
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without a Bishop; then a Missourian, piling creed upon creed 
till the believer groans in the dust beneath the yoke. Now 
it is a red hot reformer with a new dietetic code and sumptu- 
ary laws, which he proposes to write on the tables with the 
Ten Commandments; now a perfectionist preaching the need 
of a new conversion, and writing under the doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith, Justification by Sanctification ; and now 
a Millenarian deriding the faith of those who do not expect 
an immediate coming of their Lord, and inscribing ‘foolish 
virgin’ on the vessels of all his dissenting brethren. But 
why goon? The catalogue is endless. Doubtless, every one 
of us has groaned, at some stage of his experience, under the 
apprehensions awakened by one or other of these robbers of 
our Christian liberty. 

But, it will be answered, there is no coercion in these at- 
tempts: these men do but propound their views, and we are 
at liberty to accept or reject. What, then, is coercion? Is it 
only the constraint of actual punishment? are its only instru- 
ments stone walls and iron fetters, exile and proscription? If 
my brethren propound a new doctrine or test of soundness 
and judge me, who decline to subscribe to it, a heretic and 
rejector of the gift of God—is there nothing of coercion in 
that judgment? The hardened, the audacious, the unsympa- 
thetic can afford to laugh at harsh judgments, but to the 
gentle, conscientious, humble disciple, the ban of his brethren 
is like the stroke of the lash. 

Two classes in the religious world are in no danger of being 
brought into this bondage: those who are beneath and those 
who are above the tyranny of a scrupulous conscience. The 
careless, thoughtless Christian whose moral sense is blunt 
and whose standard is low, is in small danger. Little is he 
troubled about the right or wrong of Ritualism, Symbolism, 
or Millenarianism: the advanced views of the preachers of a 
Higher Life, Perfectionism, and the like, are mere moonshine 
to him. He finds the Ten Commandments and a brief ab- 
stract of the Sermon on the Mount as much as he can com- 
prehend and carry in his mind by way of religious equipment. 
He goes in the good, old, time-worn track of his fathers ; and 
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if he does not rise very high, by way of compensation he 
never falls into such depths of melancholy as his more 
thoughtful and scrupulous brother. At the other extreme is 
the Christian who, taking the Word of God for his sole 
standard, thinks for himself, is not afraid to go alone, and 
refuses to give heed to any reformer, preacher, or dgctrinaire, 
be he never so saintly and high in the praises of the churches, 
who cannot establish his positions by “manifest and clear ar- 
guments or proofs of Holy Writ.” 

But between these two extremes lies a very important class, 
those who, too tender of conscience to be deaf to any chal- 
lenge that addresses itself to their religious nature, and yet 
too feeble in judgment and nerve to try the new doctrines 
whether or no they be of God. These, anxious to do their 
whole duty, conscious of great imperfections, distrustful of 
their own judgments, and hungering for some additional as- 
surance of their acceptance, fall an easy prey to every pro- 
pounder of a new righteousness or discoverer of some better 
way. To defend these timid, defenceless sheep, is no small 
care of the shepherds. 

One considerable aggravation of the danger of these as- 
saults upon Christian liberty, lies in the character of the 
preachers of the new doctrines and oppressive tests. They 
are, for the most part, men of eminent saintliness, commend- 
ing themselves and their teachings by shining gifts and great 
usefulness to the Church and to humanity. Edward Irving, 
with his doctrine of ‘tongues,’ was one of the loveliest, most 
gifted men of his age. John Henry Newman, with his vague 
alluring teaching of the churchly system, shone in the Oxford 
pulpit such a genius as comes only once in many generations. 
Keble, his fellow-laborer in this work, was pure as an angel 
and drew the young men of England to him in throngs by 
the sweetness of his nature. Some of the teachers of the 
new phases of Perfection, or the Higher Life, are beautiful in 
their simplicity and purity, and abound in good works. This 
makes it all the more painful to speak plainly of their errors. 

Some of us have felt this difficulty in no small degree with 
reference to the teachings alluded to in the title of this pa- 
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per. No name is more revered in the churches than that of 
Dr. Finney. It stands for a life-long service of unremitting 
labors in winning souls; but it stands also, in this connec- 
tion, for a hurtful and growing error. Mr. Hammond, whose 
name is fresh in the memory of many in connection with the 
great awakening of last winter in Lawrence, Kansas, Mr. 
Earle, the Baptist revivalist, and the venerable Dr. Finney, 
seem, so far as we can gather from their fragmentary utter- 
ances, to unite in holding a new doctrine concerning the 
means of converting sinners. The best exposition of these 
views is to be found in a series of articles prepared for the 
Independent by Dr. Finney, entitled “Power from on High.” 
In these papers Dr. F. gives the result of the experience and 
meditation of a life-time spent largely in promoting and con- 
ducting revivals. The substance of these articles is this: 
He had observed that the most powerful effects had follow- 
ed his preaching and his conversations with unconverted 
men, not in proportion to the amount of skill used, nor to 
the pungency of the truth uttered, nor to the fervor of the 
feeling experienced by himself, but in the ratio of his posses- 
sion of a peculiar agency designated by him as the “Power 
from on High.” It must not be supposed that by this is 
meant the efficacy of the Holy Ghost in applying the truth 
to the hearts of the hearers in his ordinary office and in an- 
swer to prayer. Nor must it be understood as being the 
power of a peculiarly holy and exalted strain of character in 
its effect upon the unconverted. It is, rather, a peculiar 
power given to a particular individual, in virtue of which an 
unusual and irresistible divine force accompanies his words 
and prayers in laboring with sinners. From Dr. Finney’s 
description, it must be understood to be a gift bestowed im- 
mediately, and as miraculous in its nature, to all appearance, 
as the gift of tongues or of healing. It is not a grace or 
power that ean be cultivated or that is proportioned to the 
holiness of heart and life of its possessor. With reference to 
it he says: “This enduement of power is sometimes bestowed 
immediately after conversion. It was in my own case. IL 
possessed it from the very first as fully as I have done in any 
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period of my life. It is not a thing into which people can 
gradually grow, by forming habits of persuasion and conver- 
sation. It is a gift—an anointing, instantaneously received, 
and that may be enlarged or diminished as the possessor of it 
uses it more or less faithfully and intensely for the purpose 
for which it was given. It is often-times possessed and then 
lost, or its manifestation suspended by something that quenches 
the light of the Spirit in the soul.” 

Many instances are given from the long and useful labors 
of the author, illustrating the efficacy and use of this gift in 
his own case. These are full of interest and calculated to 
arouse an ardor of zeal to emulate the experience of this ven- 
erable servant of God in his wonderful labors. But what 
we have to do now, is to point out, if possible, the erroneous 
teaching of Dr. Finney on this point. Not satisfied with the 
general position, never disputed by the Church, nor quite for- 
gotten in her worst days, that holiness of life and fervor of 
prayer give the preacher of the truth incaleulably increased 
power in winning souls, and that this power is the efficiency 
of the Holy Ghost, Dr. Finney insists on several points which, 
as it seems to us, are uureasonable, unscriptural, and destruc- 
tive to the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 

1. He teaches that this power is a gift bestowed immedi- 
ately, in the manner of a miracle, without reference to the 
laws of the human mind or to the use of any means save that 
of simple prayer. In this respect it is assimilated to the mirac- 
ulous gifts, made to the Apostolic Church, of “tongues” and 
“healing.” Perhaps Dr. F. would dissent from such an inter- 
pretation of his teachings; but a grace that is “sometimes 
bestowed immediately after conversion,” that “is not a thing 
into which people can gradually grow,” that “is a gift—an 
anointing, instantaneously received,” is totally unlike any 
other grace or gift of God to his children save those miracu- 
lous gifts of “tongues,” “healing” and “prophecy,” bestowed 
on the early churches. Indeed, Dr. F. does not seem to dis- 
sent from this view, for he expressly declares that the promise 
of power given to the Apostles, when commanded to wait at 
Jerusalem, was a promise made to all teachers and preachers 
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of the truth. That it was such, is, in a limited sense, true. 
But that any Christian may ask and receive as an instantane- 
ous gift such an influence as fell on the disciples on the day 
of Pentecost, neither reason, nor the subsequent history of 
the Church, nor the teachings of the Scriptures, will warrant 
us to believe for a moment. The enduement of the day of 
Pentecost was a miraculous enduement producing effects of 
an unparalleled nature. It included the sensible manifesta- 
tions which disturbed all Jerusalem, the gift of other tongues, 
the supernatural and instantaneous enlargement of the apos- 
tles’ understanding of the truth, anJ the conversion of the three 
thousand. It is true that wonderful conversions, calling to mind 
those of Pentecost, have followed the preaching and labors of 
certain individuals, as in the case of Wesley, Edwards, Pay- ( 
son, Harlan Page, Dr. Finney himself, the many revivalists 
whose labors have of late blessed the Church, and numberless 
instances of more humble laborers. But the ordinary work 
of the Spirit in connection with the word, in answer to fer- 
vent intercessory prayer, and with the influence of a holy ar- 
dor of love breaking forth in the looks and tones of the 
preacher, are amply sufficient to account for all such effects 
without having recourse to the extraordinary hypothesis of a 
special gift instantaneously bestowed, incapable of cultiva- 
tion or gradual attainment—in short a perpetual repetition 
of the work of the day of Pentecost, saving only the outward 
physical manifestations. 

The age of miracles is past. The agency of the divine 
Spirit cannot, it is true, be reduced to a law; yet its effects 
are produced according to the known laws of human activity 
and influence. His presence is obtained by prayer and is effi- 
cacious through the channel of human meaus and influences. 
Whilst his agency is mysterious and supernatural, it is not to 
be reckoned as miraculous; nor is it to be conceived as sus- 
pended upon the power of any mere human being, s9 that 
when he speaks the irresistible efficiency goes with his words. 
Such has been ever the sober judgment of the Church uni- 
versal; nor have the wonderful) works of such men as Fran- 
cis of Assissi, Luther, Wickliffe, Latimer, Wesley, Edwards, 
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and hundreds of others, in winning souls to Christ, ever 
caused her to see any necessity for changing this judgment. 

2. But Dr. Finney goes farther. His statement of the doc- 
trine, though very faulty, might be overlooked as the careless 
expression of one unused to precision of thought and terms; 
but, with the dogmatic utterance characteristic of very ener- 
getic and intense natures, he declares this special gift of 
power to produce converting effects upon sinners to be the 
indispensable qualification of all men active in the leadership 
of the Church. These are his words: “The manifest posses- 
sion of this enduement of power should be considered an in- 
dispensable qualification for a professor in college or in a the- 
ological seminary, and the want of it should be regarded as 
a disqualification for a professorship, especially in a theologi- 
cal seminary. A theological professor who does not believe 
in this enduement of power, and who does not possess it in a 
manifest degree, cannot fuil to be a stumbling-block to his 
students. If he does not urge it upon them as the most im- 
portant of all qualifications for the ministry, if he does not 
speak of it and treat it as altogether indispensable to success 
in the ministry, his teaching and his influence will be vitally 
defective, they will be a snare and a stumbling-block. * * 
The want of it should be regarded by the churches as a dis- 
qualification for the pastoral office, or for superintendent of 
the Sabbath School, or for deacons or elders of the Church, or 
for home or foreign missionaries.” 

Let us not misunderstand the import of these sweeping 
declarations: they really amount to nothing less than a new 
“ecclesiastical test.” It is to be required of all teachers in 
Colleges and Seminaries, of all pastors, Sunday School super- 
intendents and officers of churches, that they have not mere- 
ly a desire for the salvation of men, a willingness to labor 
and sacrifice, the influence of a holy life, earnestness in 
prayer, and faithfulness in instruction, exhortation and warn- 
ing, but also that peculiar gift which is “a special enduement 
of power from on high,” which “is not a thing into which 
people can gradually grow,” and which makes its possessors 
immediately and powerfully efficacious in converting sinners. 
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Dr. Finney is a bold man. He has demonstrated his courage 
on a hundred battle-fields. But it must require a nerve with 
more of iron in it than even he possesses, we fancy, to carry 
out this test to its ultimate results. It matters not how faith- 
ful and efficient in training men for usefulness in the minis- 
try a Professor may have been,a Hodge or a Phelps, a Shedd, 
a Schmucker, or a Krauth, yet without this “special gift” the 
beauty of his life and the weight of his teaching are to go 
for nothing: he is unfit to be in a College or Seminary. 

But we must go farther. Without this special gift no 
man can be a pastor, Sunday School teacher or Church officer. 
Now, the Church recognizes to-day a division of labor in her 
activities. Some have rare gifts in awakening, but no aptness 
to teach and edify believers. Whitefield declared that when 
he once preached in one place for six weeks it nearly killed 
him. Some are fitted to woo the young and gently lead them 
by almost imperceptible steps to religion ; others are effective 
only as the thunder-storm, cleaving and prostrating and 
whirling by violence into the kingdom. But of these vari- 
ous spheres of usefulness this test would make no account. 
It is a test unreasonable. 

More than this, it is a test of ministerial fitness that is un- 
scriptural. Paul draws the picture of a good minister in his 
letters to Timothy and Titus: but among many qualifications, 
mental and spiritual, nothing is said of this special gift. 
Then follows the picture of the good deacon ; but as little of 
Dr. Finney’s “indispensable qualification” is here. Indeed, 
how such a narrow, exclusive test of ministerial fitness could 
have been set up in the face of those instructions as to the 
work of the ministry given in the Pauline Epistles generally, 
must be matter of amazement to all who have not had occa- 
sion to note that great piety and usefulness are not always 
joined to sound judgment and large views of the nature of 
God’s kingdom. If one thing seems manifest above all else 
in those prospective views of the progress of Christianity 
given in the New Testament, it is that the life of the Church 
was depended on mainly to do the work of propagating the 
truth and extending Christ’s kingdom. The fervor of love, 
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the purity of life, the heavenly conversation of Christians 
were to be the leaven that should leaven the whole lump. 
So, we find what seems almost a disproportionately large por- 
tion of the work of the ministry directed to the edification 
of the Church. “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” (Eph. 4: 11—13). How one-sided 
and blind seems Dr. Finney’s test of ministerial fitness as we 
measure it on this scale. 

It is one of the outgrowths natural to this material age, 
over-fond of immediate results, impatient of delay and in- 
credulous of silent and slowly moving forces, to lay more 
stress than any age preceding upon apparent fruits, immedi- 
ate conversions, powerful revivals, rapid increase of member- 
ship, that which can be added up, tabulated, docketed, and 
circulated in the form of a circular. Dr. Finney has wrought 
in this field of active, pioneer labor ; he has all his life heard 
the ring of the axe and seen the great trees fall and the light 
darting in; and he is naturally enough incredulous that there 
can be anything to be compared in importance to cutting 
down trees. A minister or professor or deacon is good in his 
eyes as he is a good axeman: how can any man be useful as 
a husbandman who is not apt in felling trees? 

Some of us can afford to smile at the stern session of judg- 
ment and summary deliverance of verdict which this faithful 
and revered servant of God has here enacted. But to many 
it will be no matter for mirth. The solemn judgment of one 
so holy, so long faithful in many labors, is to them like the 
verdict of the judge upon the bench. As they try themselves, 
simple-hearted, faithful, but not greatly successful to outward 
appearance, their hearts sink within them. They hear the 
voice of conscience rising in clamorous rebuke: their peace 
is gone. They were free in Christ; but this requirement, 
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urged by so revered a voice, coming in such solemn guise— 
surely it is the voice of God: and once more they are in 
bondage to a new law. If Dr. Finney’s papers have been 
widely read—and such papers, for their solemn experiences, 
for their weighty words, for their kindling fervor, should be 
read widely—then they have caused many a scrupulous con- 
science a fresh pang. These are the kind of yokes that in 
our day entangle simple souls. The inexorable, judicial tones 
of these good men, who so summarily pass judgment on mul- 
titudes of their brethren, furnish one more illustration of the 
danger, to which even the best are liable, of erecting an indi- 
vidual experience into a universal law. Such men unwit- 
tingly incur the woe pronounced on those who “have made 
sad the heart of the righteous, which the Lord hath not 
made sad.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


But few books of substantial value have appeared during the quarter. 
The heat of the summer, as usual, has suspended literary activity, except 
in its lighter forms. Some additions must, however, be made to the lists 
of noticeable books in the various departments. 


AMERICAN. 


BisiicaL AnD THeoLocicaL,—Among books of this class must be noted 
the fourth volume of Harper’s Cpclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Literature, by Drs. McClintock and Strong; The Desert of 
the Exodus, by BE. H. Palmer, a description of explorations in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, presenting most interesting facts illustrative of Israel’s 
Wanderings in the wilderness, noticed in this number of the Review; an- 
other vol. of Lange’s Commentary, including the Book of Kings, also 
noticed in this number; Christianity and Modern Thought, a series of 
discourses by leading Unitarian clergymen, delivered in Boston during the 
last winter, and presenting the latest outcome of the speculative and ra- 
tionalistic radicalism of New England; The Kings of Israel and Judah, 
their History Explained to Children, by the author of ‘‘Peep of Day,’’ of 
much interest and value to the young; Jn Christ, or The Believer’s Union 
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with His Lord, by Rev A. J. Gordon, of Boston; Christtancty and Skep- 
tectsm, embracing a consideration of Prominent Traits of Christian Doc- 
trine and Experience, and of the leading Facts in the Life of Christ, being 
nine lectures by eminent Congregational clergymen, published by the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society of Boston. 

PuiLosopHicaL AND Screntiric.—Of works in these departments we no- 
tice a revised edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.; The Physiological and Therapeutical Ac- 
tion of the Bromide of Potassium and Bromide of Ammonium, by 
Edward H. Clark, M. D., and Robert Amory, M. D.; Natural Philosophy 
for General Readers and Young Persons, from the French of Ganot, 
with additions and illustrations; the American Annual Cyclopedia for 
1871, containing a very full record of the progress of the Arts, and the 
principal events of the year. 

Historicat anv Biocrapnicat.—The Rise of the Republic of the Unz- 
ted States, by Hon. Richard Frothingham, a work uniting an historical 
and a philosophical view of the growth and constitution of our govern- 
ment; The Autobiography of Amos Kendall, edited by his son-in-law, 
giving a record of Mr. Kendall’s public career; Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Ward H. Lamon, a book severely criticised for unjust represen- 
tations of Mr. Lincoln’s religious sentiments; Historical and Biographi- 
cal Memoirs, Essays, Addresses, &c., by Dr. Geo. B. Wood, President of 
the American Philosophical Society of the Philadelphia College of Phy- 
sicians; An Ecclesiastical History from the 13th to the 19th century, by 
Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D.; Joseph Mazzini, His Life and Writings, and 
Political Principles; Three Centuries of Modern History, by Chas. D. 
Yonge; the tenth and last vol. of Bancroft’s History of the United States 
is announced as shortly to appear from the press of Little. Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Misce_Laneous.— The Mystery of Pain, by James Hinton, author of 
‘‘Man and His Dwelling Place,’’ addressed, for consolation, to the sorrow- 
ing; Wesley and Swedenborg, by Rev. E. R. Keyes, a volume meant to 
lead others to follow his example of passing over from the Methodist 
Church to Swedenborgianism; The School and the Army in Germany 
and France, by Gen. Wm. B. Hazen, U. S. A., (see Book Notices); Sep- 
timius Felton, The Elixir of Life, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Last 
Days of Jezebel, an Historical Drama, by Peter Bayne. 

EpvucationaL —A Grammar of the Greek Language, by Dr. Geo. Cur- 
tius, a notice of which see in this number; An Elementary Greek Gram- 
mar, uith Exercises and Vocabularies‘ by Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D.; a 
new Latin Grammar, by Jos. H. Allen and Jas. B. Greenough of Cam- 
bridge. 


BRITISH. 


Among the principal English books recently published, we mention 
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Essays on Astronomy, by Richard A. Proctor; Esse and Posse, a Com- 
parison of Divine Eternal Laws and Powers, as severally indicated in 
Fact, Truth, and Record, by H. T. Braithwaite, a protest against the prin- 
ciples of Darwinism; An Exposition of the Fallacies in the Hypothesis 
of Darwin, by C. R. Bree, M. D.; The Ancient Stone Implements, Wea- 
pons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, by John Evans, F. 8. A., a large 
octavo, with over five hundred drawings of ancient remains; Some Ele- 
ments of Religion, Lent Lectures, by Henry Parry Liddon, Canon of St. 
Paul’s and Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford; Contribu- 
tions to Molecular Physics in the Domain of Radiant Heat, by Prof. 
John Tyndall, a series of articles collected from the “Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’’ etc. 

A new work from Mr. Darwin, The Expressions of the Emotion, in 
Man and the lower Animals, is announced: also a revised edition of Ly- 
ell’s Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILA. 
For Sale by A. D. Buehler, Gettysburg. 


Gustavus Vasa: or King and Peasant. From the German of Gustav 
Nieritz, by J. Frederick Smith. With a Historic Sketch and Notes 
by Rev. Prof. A. L, Guss, A. M. 1872. pp. 258. 


Another volume of the excellent ‘‘Fatherland Series,’’ and one of the 
very best. The story takes the reader into the midst of the troubled 
scenes which marked the history of Sweden in the times of the treacherous 
usurper, Christian II. of Denmark, and the heroic deliverance of the coun- 
try from his bloody tyranny. The incidents are substantially historical, 
and the story illustrates the common aphorism, that ‘‘truth is often 
stranger than fiction.’’ It is pervaded by devout Christian sentiment, and 
gives a picture of many of the most striking traits which made Gustavus 
Vasa one of the greatest, best, and most loved of Sweden’s rulers. The 
Historic Sketch and Notes, by Prof. Guss, add value to the volume. 
Altogether, the book will prove exceedingly interesting to the young, and 
impress them with the valuable lessons of faith and piety. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., NEW HAVEN. 
The Science of Aisthetics, or the Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of 
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Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, D. D., author of ‘‘Logic,’’ ‘Art of Dis- 
course,’’ “English Literature,’’ ete. 1872. pp. 434. 


Geethe said, ‘‘The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nature.’’ 
This statement may be regarded as the underlying principle of Prof. Day's 
work. The discussion takes us away from the surface of things. It is the 
root that gives the delicate tint to the flower. Burke’s theory, so ably de- 
veloped in his Essay on the Sublime, that beauty is wholly in the matter, 
is rejected as unsound and unsatisfactory. The author also devotes an en- 
tire chapter to prove the true, objective character of beauty. His argu- 
ments are drawn from the instinctive judgments of men, consciousness, 
language, and from our experience. Hume said, ‘‘beauty is no quality in 
things themselves,’’ and Lord Jeffrey, that ‘‘things are beautiful only as 
they serve to suggest interesting conceptions of the mind.’’ The theory 
of Prof. Day is that of Menzel in his Review of German Asthetic Litera- 
ture, that ‘‘the science of Aisthetics is nothing but the theory of objective 
beauty; that is, of the beautiful as it appears in external objects.’’ The 
analysis of beauty is clear and satisfactory. The three constituent ele- 
ments are matter, idea and form. Matter is the element in which idea is 
revealed. Idea in that which is revealed in matter. Form is the revela- 
tion itself of idea in matter. Then as one or another element may pre- 
dominate, we have material, cdeal, or formal beauty. His application of 
this principle to Architecture, Painting, Sculpture and Poetry, clears the 
subject of much mystery. The illustration from three of our greatest 
poets is specially good: ‘‘In Spenser, we find proper ideal beauty charac- 
teristic. It is in the richness, variety, perfectness of his idea that we find 
the charm of his poetry. In Milton, it is material beauty which reigns 
predominant. We are ravished with the luxuriance and expressiveness of 
his vocabulary, the admirable harmony and melody of his verse-forms; 
the control of ull the stores of expression in nature or in art, in literature 
and science. The richness of idea is eclipsed by the magnificence and ex- 
uberance of its investing matter. In Sbakspeare, we admire the proper 
artistic energy, the marvelous, matchless power of revealing. You may 
find elsewhere greater profusion and elevation of idea, a fuller, more beau- 
tiful vocabulary, but nowhere such power of grasping idea and matter and 
incorporating the one with the other in such unalterable relationships.’’ 
This statement must necessarily give an inadequate idea of a book of 
more than ordinary merit. Though the subject has been made popular by 
such names as Alston, Moffat, Bascom, Samson, and Jarves, this work of 
Prof. Day raises it to the real dignity of a science, co-ordinate with the 
sciences of the true and the good. As thus presented, with unusual clear- 
ness of thought and simplicity of style, this volume will have an attraction 
even for the general reader. 


Hints to Young Editors, by an Editor. 1872. 
These thirty-one pages are full of valuable practical suggestions to such 
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as are beginning editorial work. They would do good to many old editors. 
Were the judicious “hints’’ accepted and observed, the style of journal- 
ism would be elevated, and the value of the press increased. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Book of the Kings. By Karl Chr. W. F. Bihr, D. D., Ministerial 
Counsellor at Carlsruhe. Translated, Enlarged, and Edited, Part I. By 
Edwin Harwood, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., 
Book [Part ?] II. By W. G. Sumner, B. A., Rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. pp. 260 and 312. 


This is the sixth volume of Lange’s Commentary on the Old Testament, 
as published by the Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., with nine volumes 
already out, by the same house, on the New Testament. This voluminous 
work approaches completion, and will be a monument of learning, and 
also of the enterprise of the publishers. The author of this volume was 
specially qualified for his task by previous studies and writings. The Sym- 
bolism of the Mosaic Worship, and the Temple of Solomon, had been 
treated by him in former learned works. He comes, therefore, to his un- 
dertaking with a mind and heart in sympathy with his subject, and has 
treated it, not as a dry detail of facts, but as part of the great ‘‘history of 
the redemptive plan of God.’’ His extensive and critical learning is man- 
ifest throughout the entire volume. 

No part of the inspired record stood more in need of a good commen- 
tary than these historical books. The Lzterature, as given by our author, 
shows lfow meagre the commentaries on these books are, compared with 
those on most of the other sacred writings. Indeed, we can scarcely be 
said to have anything worthy of the name in English. Modern explora- 
tions and researches have tended to give a new interest to these venerable 
records. They will be searched anew and compared with the discoveries 
of the present day. In this work the present volume will be of great in- 
terest and value. 

The Books of the Kings, whilst possessing unity of plan and execution, 
are divided in the analysis or arrangement into three periods; and these 
periods again into sections. Originally these writings constituted but one 
book in the Hebrew canon, and they cover the whole period from the death 
of David and the accession of Solomon to the throne, until the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Judah and the destruction of Jerusalem, in the reign of 
Zedekiah—a duration of between 400 and 500 years. 

The American edition is enlarged and improved by various additions in 
the way of textual revisions and grammatical notes, historical references, 
appendix, etc., making it much more complete than the original volume. 
This work, thus improved, may be commended to all who are interested in 
studying this period of Jewish history, and tracing the development of the 
great work of redemption. 


Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Edin- 
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burgh in 1872. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. pp. 206. 


Like everything from the pen of Dean Stanley, these lectures are very 
graphic, and abound in pictures that cannot fail to delight the reader. 
They do not purport to be a history of the Church of Scotland, but lec- 
tures on certain topics or phases in the history of the Church, and evi- 
dently designed to answer an end. The subjects discussed are, The Celtic, 
the Medieval, and Episcopal Churches—The Church of Scotland, lhe 
Covenant, and the Seceding Churches—The Moderation of the Church of 
Scotland—The Present and the Future of the Church of Scotland—prece- 
ded by a sermon on “the eleventh commandment.’’ This sermon gives 
the key-note to the whole performance. It is an earnest plea against 
bigotry and intolerance and in favor of the broadest charity. The glimp- 
ses these lectures afford of Scotch character and life, are very fine. They 
bring out some of the finest traits, but not without some peculiarities more 
striking than attractive. The Dean has very little sympathy with an un- 
bending, uncompromising spirit, even when devoted to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. The Free Church movement does not call forth his 
admiration, or fire his pen with any unwonted enthusiasm. He has great 
reverence for what is established, and fully sympathizes with the Scottish 
establishment. His Church views are very broad, but will hardly com- 
mend themselves to the friends of sound orthodoxy and an earnest Chris- 
tian life. Indeed, his lectures have called forth a vigorous reply from Dr. 
Rainy. There are some lessons that Lutherans might learn from these ex- 
hitions of extreme latitudinarianism and extreme sectarianism. It is in- 
structive to read these passages in the history of a truly great and noble 
people. No one who takes up this volume will be likely to throw it aside 
until he has reached the end; and if he does not agree with the author in 
all things, he will at least accord him the merit of having furnished a most 
fascinating work in an interesting department of Charch History. 


Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminiscences of Wil- 
liam Chambers. pp. 313. 


The name of Chambers is very familiar to all who have any moderate 
acquaintance with the wonderful multiplication of our modern literature. 
The two men, whose names appear on the title-page of this volume, did 
as much if not more than any other two men of modern times to popular- 
ize literature and science. They were pioneers in the work of cheap pub- 
lications—cheap, not in the sense of light and trashy reading, but that 
which is of sterling merit. Their earnest and: persevering efforts were 
crowned with the most gratifying success. This volume acquaints us with 
their wonderful career, struggling against poverty and other obstacles un- 
til they reached an eminence that commanded the widest respect and ad- 
miration. There is something truly beautiful in the unwaverving affection 
of these two brothers through a long life, and something inspiriting in the 
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story of their triumphant success. It is worth a thousand works of fiction 
to read this story of real life, and to fotlow these brothers from early child- 
hood to honorable and honored old age. Whilst the volume is one of in- 
terest to all who can prize what is true and beautiful and good, it may be 
especially commended to the consideration of those who would form char- 
acters of intelligence, uprightness; energy, and perseverance. Such char- 
acters as those of Robert and William Chambers are a blessing to mankind. 


A Hidden Life and other Poems, by George Macdonald, LL. D., author 
of “Within and Without,’’ ‘‘Wilfred Cumbermede,” etc. pp. 285. 
The author of this volume has taken the very front rank among the re- 

cent writers of fiction. In poetry as well as in prose, he has shown an 
ability to entertain and please. He is a writer for the popular heart, and 
will have large audience, if not enduring fame. Most of the pieces in this 
volume are short, or of moderate length. The Hidden Life is longest, and 
the one which will probably attract most attention and be most read. In 
the variety to which we are treated there is considerable difference in qual- 
ity and merit, yet all is pervaded by the author's religious mysticism and 
fervent spirit. Sometimes we are in doubt as to the author’s meaning. al- 
though we suppose we dare not doubt that there is a real meaning in all 
he utters. If one great design of poetry be to please, the reader will not 
be disappointed in reading this volume, for he will find much to please and 
touch his tenderest and holiest feelings. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


In Christ: or the Believer’s Union with his Lord. By. A. J. Gordon, 
Pastor of the Clarendon St. Church, Boston. pp. 209. 1872. 


This volume treats of the very vital points of Christian experience. The 
topics discussed are ‘‘In Christ, Crucifixion in Christ, Resurrection in 
Christ, Baptism in Christ, Life in Christ, Standing in Christ, Prayer in 
Christ, Communion in Christ, Sanctification in Christ, Glorification in 
Christ.’’ It is written with an earnest and devotional spirit. Whilst dis- 
claiming writing ‘in the interest of any sect or party,’’ the author will not 
escape the suspicion of seeking to enforce his own views of baptism in a 
work that does not require it. It were as well to have left out the dis- 
claimer, or else to have omitted the argument for his favorite theory of 
immersion. The very disclaimer savors of a consciousness that it was 
open to the charge of sectarianism. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 


For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Princeton College During the Eighteenth Century. By Samuel Davies 
Alexander, an Alumnus. 


Out of eight hundred and ninety-four graduates of Princeton College 
during the eighteenth century, sketches of six hundred and forty-six are 
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here given. The volume is meant as a memorial of the work of the insti- 
tution during that period. and as suggestive of the great service it has 
been doing for the Church and the country. It exhibits for the College a 
broad and blessed influence. The sketches are, of course, brief. and gen- 
erally include only the part of life after graduation. The volume is one 
of special interest and value to the Alumni and friends of Princeton 


T. WHITTAKER, NO. 2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 

The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. A Study for the pres- 
ent crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacob, D. D., 
Late Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital. pp. 424. 

This is a volume that deserves careful and candid study. There is noth- 
ing very new or startling in its conclusions, but coming from a distin- 
guished scholar in the Church of England, it must be regarded as a very 
strong testimony against many of the pretences put forth by a part of that 
Church. The author tells us that ‘‘the object of these Lectures is not to 
advocate the views or opinions of any church party, or theologiea! school; 
but to present to thoughtful men a view of the Christian religion in its 
original form; to mark some of the differences between Scripture truth and 
Church tradition, between the primitive state of Christianity as it came 
from the apostles, and what it became in the hands of uninspired men; 
and from thence to point out some obvious suggestions for our considera- 
tion at the present time.”’ 

The topics discussed are: The Apostles and the Christian Church; The 
First Organization of the Church; A Further Consideration of the Chris- 
tian Ministry; The Laity, or Christian Body at Large; Public Worship; 
Christian Baptism; The Lord’s Supper; with an Application and Conclu- 
sion. There are several appendices on related topics. 

The general views maintained are directly the opposite of those advoca- 
ted by the High Church party in England. The author pays no very spe- 
cial deference to antiquity, except it be the antiquity of the New Testa- 
ment. It has been somewhat common for all parties to appeal to the early 
Church, but the appeal here is to the authority of Christ and his inspired 
Apostles. The early corruption of the Church, he holds, unfits it for be- 
ing made the test of soundness in faith and practice. He says: ‘To 
speak distinctly, my allegation is, that the church system of the Nicene 
period, 2. e., in the third and fourth centuries, or before the death of Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, and other contemporary Fathers, was in all 
essential respects the same as that of the more modern Romanism.’’ This, 
we think, is rather strong, but may be much nearer the truth than the op- 
posite view so commonly held of the almost infallible character of the 
Church in the early centuries. 

In the New Testament he finds nothing to favor the sacerdotal or sacra- 
mental system. Christ is the only true Priest in His Church. The doc- 
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trine of the three orders in the ministry and apostolic succession are mere 
figments. Bishops and Presbyters are one and the same. Christian wor- 
ship was characterized by great simplicity and freedom. The sacraments 
were not stupendous mysteries, but signs and seals of divine grace. 

Some of the views set forth have a bearing on our own Church as well 
as the Church to which the author belongs. Lutherans wil! endorse most 
that this volume contains in regard to the ministry, and the universal 
priesthood of believers. Those who advocate a rigid uniformity in worship 
for all times and places, whether with or without a Liturgy, and who are 
unwilling to tolerate any diversity to suit different tastes and circumstan- 
ces, will do well to heed what is said on this subject. Our author states: 
‘‘The absence, indeed, of numerous details of the public services in the 
apostolic churches,—the omission of all record, even of regulations which 
the apostles must have made for the guidance of Christian congregations 
in their religious exercises,—is not without its grave significance and ben- 
eficial results. It shows us, at any rate, that churches are unfettered by 
any divine laws, but such as are of broad general principles, in their ritual 
observances and forms of worship. It has preserved us from possibly be- 
ing entangled in a superstitious veneration for apostolic practices unsuita- 
ble to our times and people. It leaves us free to institute and cherish the 
reasonable service of spiritusl devotion with such a ceremonial as may 
best exhibit and retain the simplicity of Christian truth. in accordance 
with the wants And feelings of our own place and generation.’’ The ques- 
tion of the use of Liturgies is disposed of about thus: there is no author- 
ity in the New Testament either for or against set forms of prayer; litur- 
gical forms were not used until after the apostolic times; we are left, 
therefore, to the exercise of a wise discretion in this matter. The super- 
stitious veneration for the Liturgy of the Church of England finds no 
sympathy in this volume. The author would deal with it as with any 
other human production. 

We are impressed with the learning and candor displayed throughout 
this volume, and hail it as another auxiliary to the cause of sound learning 
and New Testament Christianity, 


Unity in Variety: A Series of Arguments based on the Divine Work- 
manship in our Planet ; the Constitution of the Human Mind; and the 
Inspired History of Religion. By George Warburton Weldon, M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. pp. 230. 


This small volume is written in the interests of Christian unity. ‘The 
Unity which is advocated is not the Unity of party, in the bond of selfish- 
ness, nor of ignorance, in the bond of subjeotion, nor of bigotry, in the 
bond of hatred. * * Itisthe Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’’ 
The unity between Science and Christianity, and among different denom- 
inations, it is argued, is not dead uniformity, but consistent with diver- 
sity. Some of the arguments drawn from scientific analogies, seem fanci- 
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ful, and do not shed much light on perplexing questions in religion. One 
may adopt the conclusions without endorsing every argument and illustra- 
tion. It is written in a good spirit, and the thoughtful reading of it may 
tend to soften the harshness of bigotry, and to encourage the spirit of 
charity so much needed in our day. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF EVANGEL- 
ICAL KNOWLEDGE, NO. 2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Fellowship with Christ. A Guide to the Sacraments. By Stephen H. 
Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. pp. 322. 
This volume, by the well-known Rector of St. George’s, is of a practical 

character and written in the author’s fervent style. It does not pretend 

to discuss the controverted points involved in the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, but will be found helpful to those who desire to make a profitable 
use and improvement of them. 


The Captive Orphan : Esther the Queen of Persia. By the same author. 

pp. 414. 

This volume consists of a course of lectures or discourses delivered, by 
the author, on Sabbath afternoons, and designed especially for the younger 
members of his flock. They illustrate the great doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence. It need hardly be said that the volume contains impressive and 
touching lessons on this important subject. Dr. Tyng has an established 
reputation as an eloquent preacher of evangelical truth, and as a most 
successful worker among the young. These two volumes have been some 
time before the public, but are of permanent value. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The Student’s Greek Grammar. A Grammar of the Greek Language. 
By Dr. George Curtius, Professor in the University of Leipzig. ‘Trans- 
lated under the revision of the author. Edited by William Smith, LL. D., 
Classica: Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the Clas- 
sical and Latin Dictionaries. For the use of Colleges and High Schools, 
1872. pp. 369. 

We have already, in this country, a good supply of Greek Grammars, 
original and translated; some of them of acknowledged merit. With 
Kiihner, Sophocles, Bullion, Crosby, Hadley, and others, it might seem 
as if there was little room for a new candidate for public favor. But the 
improvements in the treatment of the Grammar of this Classic Language 
are so great, that most of the older Grammars must be entirely superseded. 
Dr. Smith, whose endorsement is the highest guarantee of excellence, says 
of this: “It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which exhibits the in- 
flexions of the language in a really scientific form,’’ and that it ‘‘is ac- 
knowledged by the most competent scholars, both in this country [Eng- 
land] and in Germany, to be the best representative of the present advanced 
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state of Greek scholarship.’’ Hadley’s Grammar is ‘‘founded’’ on this of 
Curtius, so that we have its leading features in that work. 

The declensions of nouns are reduced to two principal ones, the first 
principal characterized as the A and the O declensions, the second princi- 
pal by the various kinds of Stems. ‘‘The strict adherence to the system 
of Stems in all the inflexions; and especially the division of the verb ac- 
cording to temporal Stems,’’ is a marked feature of the book. The whole 
arrangement seems to be philosophical and scientific. The Syntax is not 
so full as that in Crosby, and we miss the catalogue of Irregular Verbs, so 
convenient for students. 

The printing, both of the Greek and English, is admirable, and is no 
small merit in a book for constant use. This Grammar cannot fail to 
prove a safe guide and most valuable aid in studying this noblest of all 
human forms of speech. When we compare it with the old Grammars of 
Vaipy and Fisk, of our college days, we almost wish we were beginners in 
Greek 


The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the 
Forty Years’ Wanderings; Undertaken in connection with the Ordnance 
Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Palmer, 
M. A., Lord Aimoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedi- 
tion, and C. F. Fyrwhitt Drake. 1872. pp. 470. 

Among the most valuable books that the press is furnishing to the pub- 
lic must be counted the volumes of travel and exploration, that throw 
increased and clearer light on the sacred records. Of late years the ma- 
terials of an accurate Biblical geography and archeology have been accu- 
mulated with most gratifying rapidity and success. Many difficult passages 
of Scripture have been made plain, and the minutest accuracy of its rec- 
ords vindicated. 

This volume is one of the most valuable of these books. The author 
was a member of the Ordnance Survey Expedition to the Peninsula of 
Sinai in 1868—1869, and afterwards visited Kt Tih, ldumza, and Moab on 
behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1869—1870. | In these rela- 
tions, and for the distinct purpose of accurate exploration, he traveled, 
during eleven months, entirely on foot, over a larger portion of this exten- 
sive desert than had ever been previously explored. Familiarty with the 
Arabic language, and the privilege of the company of experienced explorers 
and scientific men gave him exceptional advantages. ‘he results of these 
journeys are here given to the public. The design of the work is to ex- 
hibit the connection of the topography and scenery of the Desert and the 
facts in the account of the exodus and journey vf the Israelites. It is 


divided into two parts. The first part gives us the physical geography of 
the Peninsula of Sinai. It takes us through its various Wadies and over 
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its mountains, and by clear descriptions, with maps and illustrations, fur- 
nishes a most satisfactory understanding of the wonderful region. The 
author’s examinations, conducted with great thoroughness, settles many 
points heretofore in doubt and dispute. They leave no doubt, for example, 
that Jebel Misa, and not Serbal, is the true Sinai, or scene of the giving 
of the Law. The second part presents the results of the exploration of 
tbe region and route of the Forty Years’ Wanderings. It is intended to 
trace out and describe the way of the chosen people after leaving Sinai 
until they entered the Promised Land. 

The volume is a worthy contribution to an important department of 
knowledge. It affords a most striking exhibition of the correspondence of 
the geographical features of the country with the inspired account. Such 
an exhibition, in its simple facts and without argument, is one of the very 
best replies to the objections of Calenso and others. The author’s style 
is clear and happy, but it holds the interest of the reader not so much by 
vivacious details of entertatning experiences, as by the value of the sub- 
stantial information given. The country has been marked by events of so 
thrilling a character and such paramount influence on the history of the 
world, that it must atiract the attention of men. The earnest student of 
sacred history, especially, cannot fail to be deeply interested in every jot 
of information that may throw light upon the lands where God was pleased 
to manifest himself to man. , 


The School and the Army in Germany and France, With a Diary of 
Siege-Life at Versailles. By Bvt. Maj. General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., 
Colonel Sixth Infantry. 1872. pp. 408. 

Because ‘‘History is Philosophy teaching by examples,’’ every marked 
event and crisis among nations attracts earnest attention, and becomes 
rich in great lessons. ‘The progress, vicissitudes, and issues of the late 
Franco-Prussian war were so startling and tragic as necessarily to lead to 
general inquiry into their deeper causes and reasons. It is with this in- 
quiry that this volume deals. General Hazen was, in 1870, sent to Europe, 
to gather from the conflict whatever information might be useful to us, 
and thus had excellent opportunities of learning the nature of the move- 
ment. ‘lhe first part of the work is a faithful record of his personal ob- 
servation of Germun military life and service, and the rest is devoted to 
an examination and comparison of the military and educational systems of 
France and Germany. ‘The author has brought together a large amount 
of reliable and valuable information concerning all the points thus involved 
in a comparison of the people of the two nations. The superiority of the 
educational system of Germany is clearly shown, and the astonishing events 
and issues of the war, are traced to their proper causes in the different moral 
and intellectual conditions of the two countries. 

The volume is not one of merely interesting narrative and entertaining 
reminiscence, but of substantial information and discussion which will 
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make it of true and permanent value. It brings out the light of the great 
principles and truths upon observance of which national welfare and pros- 
perity must ever depend. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Kings of Israel and Judah: Their History explained to Children. By 

the author of ‘‘Peep of Day,’’ etc. 1872. pp. 416. 

This is an admirable volume for children, and many of older growth 
will find it worthy of their reading and study. The complications in the 
history of the Kings of Israel and Judah, owing to the contemporaneous 
double lines, the author: seeks to obviate by presenting these lines separ- 
ately. We have thus in separate lists the history of the kings of these 
two divisions of the ancient people of God. A table, arranged in parallel 
columns, enables the reader to see at a glance who were the contemporaries 
in these two kingdoms. Twenty-seven full page engravings adorn and 
illustrate the volume. The book is admirably adapted for the family or 
the Sunday School. 


PHILP & SOLOMONS, WASHINGTON CITY. 


A Hand-Book of Politics for 1872: Being a Record of Important Polit- 
ical Action, National and State, from July 15th, 1870, to July Lith, 
1872. By Hon. Edward McPherson, LL. D., Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. pp, 225. 

This compact and crowded volume is a continuation of a series now em- 
bracing the volumes, besides this one, on the Rebellion and on Reconstruc- 
tion—the three forming a very complete history of the great political 
changes and movements in the United States during the past dozen years. 
It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give any idea of the amount of most 
valuable matter crowded into this last volume. It is literally crammed 
full, and yet the whole carefully and systematically arranged. To politi- 
cians and public men, this volume must be invaluable, and to all educated 
American citizens who desire to keep pace with “the astounding changes’’ 
taking place around us, it will furnish the very best view. Mr. McPher- 
son’s opportunities for reliable data have been the most favorable, and his 
industry untiring. It has a merit, not always possessed by publications 
dealing with political subjects, that it is impartial in its statements, and 
gives the facts on both or all sides. It brings the record down to the be- 
ginning of the present political contest, and furnishes the platforms, etc., 
of contending parties. Its statistical information is very complete and 
greatly enhances the value of the volume. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 
The Days of Jezebel. By Peter Bayne. 1872. pp. 246. 


Peter Bayne is well known in England and America as a brilliant essay- 
ist and vigorous thinker. His essays in biography and criticism have 
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given him a high, almost a command ‘ng place in the literary world. For 
the first time, he appears as a dramatist. The Days of Jezebel is an his- 
torical drama, designed to illustrate a period in Jewish history of great 
and varied interest. While he has given a singularly vivid and accurate 
exhibition of the times, and has written a book of more than ordinary in- 
terest, by the test of all dramatic proprieties he has failed. Scattered 
through the volume are passages of characteristic beauty and loftiness, 
while in other cases, the utterance is scarcely befitting the occasion or the 
person. Even in his best essays, Bayne is uneven in his style. Elijah’s 
long talk of forty pages grows heavy and very weak in dramatic interest. 
The representation of the prophet’s conduct at the discomfiture of the fol- 
lowers of Baal, is neither dignified nor truthful. Elijah exclaims: 


“Good, good—ha, ha, ha!’’ 
He rubbed his hands, waved wildly in the air 
His sheepskin mantle, laughed until the tears 
Streamed down his face, and all his body shook 
With paroxysms of mirth and scorn. 


The central figure in the historic group is Jezebel. Her well-considered 
policy and her inflexible purpose are finely brought out. When Ahab fails 
in courage, her words of sharp and stinging rebuke start him from his 
irresolution, and brace him in his trembling purpose. Her reproach of 
the guilty king, as Elijah escapes from the stroke of her dagger, in style 
and language, remind us of Lady Macbeth in her effort to work her hus- 
band up to the point of committing murder, or when the ghost of the 
murdered Banquo disturbs the regal feast. 


‘‘Well? good my lord the king, 
Your knees still knock together? Pry’thee look 
A little like a man. How I despise thee.’’ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Septimius Felton: or the Elixir of Life. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1872. 

pp. 229. 

This is a posthumous work, and somewhat fragmentary in its character. 
While it bears marks of the author’s unquestioned genius, it will not add 
to his fame. As in his other writings, we meet the same weird, shadowy, 
mysterious characters, and the masterly use of old legends. The story is 
confused, and somewhat inconsistent. Rose Garfield is at one time the 
friend and lover of Septimius Felton, and at the close of the narrative she 
becomes his sister. In fact, the best performances of Hawthorne are not 
by any means perfect in artistic merit. Many parts of the Scarlet Letter 
are improbable and unnatural. The moralizing in Septimius Felton on 
the relation of this world to the future, and on the undying wish of the 
human heart for immortality, is not at all clear and satisfactorg. While 
we recognize the interest of the story, so constructed as to make a deep 
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impression, and pay our hearty tribute to the greatness and versatility of 
the author’s genius, we do not believe that the moral influence of Septim- 
ius Felton will be specially healthful. or strengthening to correct religious 
principles. 


CARLTON & LANAHAN, NEW YORK. 


The Character and Career of Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Illustrated by numerous selections from his Journal, 
Arranged in Chronological order. By Rev. Edwin L. Janes, Compiler 
of “Wesley his own historian.’’ 1872. pp. 615. 

This volume is a compilation from the Journal of one of the most re- 
vered names in the history of American Methodism. ‘The character and 
career of Francis Asbury’’ are truly wonderful. and reminds us of the trials 
and toils of primitive Christianity. Few men of any age, or any Church, 
can present such a record. Indeed it cannot be expected that the Church 
should abound in characters and lives like that of Asbury. He was a man 
for the times. The Methodist Church needed such a man, and God sup- 
plied the need. Born in Handsworth. Staffordshire, England, in 1745, he 
entered the local ministry of the Methodist Church at the early age of 
sixteen, and the itineracy six years later, came to this country in 1771, 
was consecrated bishop in 1784, and died March 31st. 1816. at the house 
of Mr. George Arnold, Spottsylvania, Virginia. This volume. we suppose 
by a misprint, makes his death March 21st, although it says he preached 
his last sermon March 24th, in Richmond, Virginia. He was the senior 
bishop of the Methodist Church, and may be regarded as the master spirit 
in organizing and governing the Church during that early period. 

This Journal is a record of journeying, preaching, organizing, presiding, 
suffering, rejoicing, and triumphing in the cause of Christ and Metho- 
dism. Some idea may be formed of Asbury’s busy, laborious life, from a 
summary given in the Preface to this volume. ‘‘In his annual or semi- 
annual journeys he visited Massachusetts twenty-three times after 1791, 
the date of his first visit, and during the forty-five years of his ministry 
in America, he visited the State of New York fifty-six times, New Jersey 
sixty-two, Pennsylvania seventy-eight, Delaware thirty-three, Maryland 
eighty, North Carolina sixty-three, South Carolina forty-six, Virginia 
eighty-four, Tennessee and Georgia twenty times each, and other States or 
Territories with corresponding frequency. 

In his unparalleled itinerant career he preached about sixteen thousand 
five hundred sermons, or at least one a day, and traveled about two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand miles, or six thousand a year, presiding in no 
less than two hundred and twenty-four Annual Conferences, and ordaining 
more than four thousand preachers.’’ 

This furnishes some clue to the activity and energy of early Methodism 
in this country. 
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The Land of the Veda: Being Personal Reminiscences of India; Its Peo- 
ple, Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs; Its Religions, Mythology, Principal 
Monuments, Palaces, and Mausoleums: Together with Incidents of the 
Great Sepoy Rebellion, and its Results to Christianity and Civilization. 
With a Map of India, and 42 Illustrations. Also Statistical Tables of 
Christian Missions, and a Glossary of Indian Terms used in this Work 
and in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. William Butler, D. D. 
Third Edition. 1872. pp. 557. 


The appearance of this octavo volume is very attractive. It is beauti- 
fully printed on pure, heavy paper, and very substantially bound. The 
illustrations are, many of them, gems of the engraver’s art. But the con- 
tents are found to be more than worthy of the style in which the volume 
is gotten out. 

Dr. Butler was brought into connection with India, ‘‘the Land of the 
Veda,’’ as an American missionary of the Methodist Church. In his 
youthful days, he tells us, he little dreamed, while reading accounts of the 
magnificence and wonders of India, that he would ever be called to be 
present amid the scenes of that splendid court and behold the overthrow 
of all its power and glory. _ But, in the ordering of Providence, it fell to 
his lot to stand in that centre of Asia, and to be involved in the trials and 
perils of that great conflict which has made Cawnpore and Lucknow his- 
toric, and the name of Havelock immortal. The magnitude of interests 
involved the war, the Sepoy Rebellion, is strongly set forth, by the au 
thor, in a comparison with a decisive conflict of earlier time:— 

‘Tn reading that stirring account of the great victory won for Christian- 
ity near Poictiers on the 3d of October, A. D. 732—when the brave Charles 
Martel, at the head of his Christian warriors, had to meet Abder Rahman 
and his Arabian cavalry, 375,000 strong, and there to decide whether Eu- 
rope should henceforth be Christian or Moslem—one almost trembles as 
he thinks what would have been the result had Charles failed that day ! 
The hosts of the Arabian Antichrist had already extinguished the seven 
Churches of Asia, almost swept North Africa of its Christianity, had 
passed the pillars of Hercules and conquered Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, 
and were now descending into France and Germany with the intention of 
completing the circuit of the Mediterranean, and making Europe as Mo- 
hammedan as they had made Asia Minor and Palestine. Christendom was 
terrified, for the Christian Church seemed pressed to the verge of ruin. 
On the issue of that morning, so far as human eye can penetrate the future, 
it was then and there to be decided whether Paris and London, and, by 
consequence, New York and Boston, were to be like Bagdad, Constantino- 
ple, and Damascus: whether, instead of the spires of our churches and 
the sound of our Sabbath bells, our race was to receive, .at the sword’s 
point, another faith, whose outward expression would be the Mosque and 
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the Minaret, and Muezzin’s cry calling “the faithful” to the Koran and its 
prayers ! 

“Well did Christendom bestow the surname of the ‘‘Hammer’’ upon the 
heroic Charles! From the blows which he dealt out to those foes of Gos- 
pel civilization they reeled back, stunned into the keen conviction that for 
them and their hateful creed there was no home in Europe. They recrossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and, instead of the Gallic and Germanic races, 
sought an easier prey in the enervated communities of Oriental heathen- 
ism. Thus, instead of France and Britain and Germany, tha Crescent of 
the False Prophet subdued, and for nearly a thousand years waved over, 
Egypt, Persia, Toorkistan, and India. But for the Providence which gave 
Charles Martel that decisive victory, Arabic had been the classical lan- 
guage, and Islamism the religion of our race and of Europe; and ‘Amer- 
ica and the Cape, the Compass and the Press, the Steam-engine, the Tele- 
scope, and the Copernican System, might all have remained undiscovered 
until the present day.’ 

‘‘When reading these thrilling events long years since, how free I was 
from any anticipation that I should yet have to stand in the centre of Asia, 
amid a similar whirl of confusion and blood, organized by that very creed, 
as it rose in its might to sweep the Eastern hemisphere of every vestige of 
the Gospel, and plant its triumphant flag on the ruins of Christianity; 
that it should be my lot to be lost to sight for months amid the rolling 
clouds of the conflict, where Henry Havelock, victorious over Nana Sahib, 
accomplished for Oriental Christianity what Charles Martel did a thousand 
years before for the same faith, in the West; that at length, emerging un- 
scathed, I should have the high honor to be invited by them to render 
their thanks to God for their victory, on the last battle-field which his 
heroes won; and, more wonderful still, that there, amid the utter military 
downfall of that creed and its chief dynasty, I should be privileged to 
plant the standard of the Cross in the land of the Sepoy, and live to see 
Churches founded and native ministers raised up from the very race who 
sought our life and labored to destroy our faith ! 

‘*How different would the East and the West have been to-day had either 
Martel or Havelock facled! But God is great for the exigencies of his 
people, and has often, as in both these instances, shown that he can save 
by few as well as by many. I am fully of the opinion, and think this work 
will abundantly show, that Oriental Christianity never passed through 
such an emergency as that of 1857-8. Even worldly men, ay, the very 
heathen themselves, declared afterward that it was God alone who saved 
it from complete annihilation. By every law and rule of power, opportu- 
nity, and purpose, it must have perished had it been merely human, and 
true philosophy as well as Christian faith teaches us that it was only saved 
by the special interposition of Almighty God, its defender and keeper.”’ 

Fifteen years spent in India has enabled Dr. Butler to embody in this 
work the most reliable and satisfactory information concerning the coun- 
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try, its people, customs, religion, and laws. The Hindoos constitute the 
great majority of the people—of the Caucasian race as ourselves. Their 
ancestors moved southward from their original home more than three 
thousand years ago. They have long ceased to be a warlike people. Ow- 
ing to the fertility of the soil, the abundance and cheapness of the means 
of life, and an inclination to indolence fostered by the warm climate, they 
have sunk into marked effieminacy. The Mohammedans form the other 
main part of the population. They poured into the country, about eight 
hundred years ago, from the North-west, hardy and intolerant, panting to 
extend their religion and rule. 

Caste, the most marked feature of the Hindoo religious and social sys- 
tem, is said to have had its origin in the act of Brahm, the Deity. The 
author gives it from the Jnstztutes of Menu: 

‘In order to preserve the universe, Brahma cause the Brahmin to pro- 
ceed from his mouth, the Kshatriya to proceed from his arm, the Vazsya 
to proceed from his thigh, and the Sudra to proceed from his foot. And 
Brahma directed that the duties of the Brahmins should be reading and 
teaching the Veda; sacrificing, and assisting others to sacrifice; giving 
alms if they be rich, and receiving alms if they be poor. And Brahma 
directed that the duties of the Kshatriyas should be to defend the people, 
to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, and to keep their passions 
under control. And he directed that the duties of the Vaisyas should be 
to keep herds of cattle, to give alms, to read the Shasters, to carry on 
trade, to lend money at interest, and to cultivate land. And he directed 
that the Sudra should serve all the three mentioned castes, namely, the 
Brahmins, the Kshastriyas, and the Vaisyas, and that he should not de- 
preciate nor make light of them. Since the Brahmin sprang from the 
mouth, which is the most excellent part of Brahma, and since he is the 
first-born and possesses the Veda, he is by right the chief of the whole 
creation. Him Brahma produced from his own mouth, that he might per- 
form holy rites; that he might present ghee to the gods, and cakes of rice 
to the Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.’’ 

The Vedas, as the Sacred Books of the Hindoos, Dr. Butler has described 
at length. They are the oldest writings in the world, except the Penta- 
teuch. Colebrook supposes they were compiled in the 14th century before 
Christ. Sir Wm. Jones assigns them to the 16th century. They are cer- 
tainly not less than three thousand years old. Veda is from the Sanscrit 
root vid, to know, the Veda being considered the fountain of all knowledge, 
human and divine. A Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a collection of 
hymns. ‘There are three Vedas, the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the 
Sama-Veda ‘The fourth, the Atharva-Veda, is of modern date and 
doubtful authority. The Hindovs hold that the Vedas are co-eval with 
creation. As to their several contents, the Rzg-Veda consists of prayers 
and hymns to various deities; the Yajur-Veda of ordinances about sacri- 
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fices and other religious rites; the Sama-Veda is made up of various lyri- 
cal pieces, and the Atharva-Veda chiefly of incantations against enemies. 

The religious views, rites, and places of worship of the Hindoos, are 
fully described. Most interesting descriptions are given of the strange 
practices of the Yogees and Fakirs. Of permanent value, as well as of 
highest interest, is the author’s account of the great Sepoy Rebellion. He 
traces the causes that led to it, and many of the most thrilling incidents 
of the fearful struggle. 

Many will be interested in the statements concerning the severity of 
some of the punishments inflicted upon some of the bloody Sepoys:— 

‘‘The practice of ‘blowing men from guns’ in India during the Rebellion 
also needs a few words of explanation. The act has been much misunder- 
stood, especially in this country. I have met with strange assertions upon 
this matter, some of which assumed that the Sepoys were actually rammed 
tnto the guns, and then fired out! and too often has it been said or sup- 
posed that the act was perpetrated as a refinement of cruelty. Both of 
these opinions are mistaken. The mode of death in this case was, usually, 
to sink a stake in the ground, and tie the man to it; the gun was behind 
him, from six to eight feet distant, loaded with blank cartridge, and, when 
discharged, it dissipated the man’s remains. It was a quick and painless 
mode of death, for the man was annihilated, as it were, ere he knew that 
he was struck. But what the Sepoys objected to in it was, the dishonor 
done to the body, its integrity being destroyed, so that the Shraad could 
not be performed for them. [The Shraad is a funeral ceremony, which all 
caste Hindoos invest with the highest significance, ag essentiai to their 
having a happy transmigration; the dissipation of the mortal remains of 
a man thus executed would necessarily render its importance impossible, 
and so expose the disembodied ghost, in their opinion, to a wandering, in- 
definite condition in the other world, which they regard as dreadful; and, 
to avoid this liability, when condemned to die they would plead, as a 
mercy, to be hung or shot with the musket—any mode—but not to be 
blown away, 

‘Knowing that this was the only procedure of which their wretched 
consciences were afraid, two of the English officers—one of them being 
General Corbett, at Lahore—threatened this mode of punishment upon Se- 
poy troops whom they could not otherwise restrain from rebelling. Cor- 
bett did, at last, execute it upon twelve of the ringleaders of a Sepoy reg- 
iment which, during the height of his anxiety for the safety of the Punjab, 
rose one morning and shot their officers, and marched for Delhi. He took 
two Sikh regiments and pursued and scattered them, bringing back these 
leaders for trial and execution. The court resolved death should be in- 
flicted in this mode, as a last resort to strike terror into the other two Se- 
poy regiments, so as to restrain them from rising. And it certainly had 
that effect. From the hour of that execution till Delhi fell, not a single 
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Sepoy hand was raised against an officer’s life or the Government. They 
saw that the man at their head would not shrink from violating their pre- 
judices, even as to their Shraad, if they committed mutiny and murder, 
and they would not face that danger. So the Punjab was kept quiet, and 
we at Nynee Tal, and they at Simla and Delhi, (including hundreds of 
ladies,) were saved, more probably by ¢hat act of stern discipline than by 
any other event during those seven months. 

‘Every generous and candid heart will judge the General’s action by 
his motive and the circumstances around him, as well as the minds on 
which he had to operate. He was far, as was his noble Governor, Sir 
John Lawrence, from any wish to perpetrate an undue severity or refine- 
ment of cruelty. He was in circumstances where he had reason to believe 
that this was the only way to arrest murder and mutiny, and save thou- 
sands of lives whose fate hung on the position of the Punjab and his 
measures to preserve it. This was equally the motive of the other General, 
who employed it as a measure of restraint as well as punishment.” 

It would be impossible, in such a notice as this, to indicate the various 
points and vast amount of important information contained in this volume. 
Its pages are all rich in interest and instruction. It is a book for all 
libraries—specially for those of the minister of the Gospel and the Chris- 
tian layman, who desire to understand the relations and necessities of the 
missionary work in that vast field of the Church’s effort. 





The Church School and Its Offices. By J. H. Vincent, D. D. pp. 224. 

This little book is a vigorous discussion of an important subject. It is 
a plea for the extension of the Sunday School work to the edification and 
training of adults. Men and women are to be taught. Discipleship in 
the school of Christ is not suspended this side of Paradise. The Church 
School is for general biblical instruction and growth in grace. ‘‘Here the 
instructions of the family, the secular school, and the pulpit, are supple- 
mented by class recitation, discussion and conversation.’’ The catecheti- 
cal principle of the early Church is to have place. Without endorsing 
every sentiment of the author, we commend this little book on this im- 
portant subject to the attention of ministers and Sunday School workers. 
It looks in the right direction. It is marked by a vigorous style, and full 
of suggestive and stimulating thought. 


Sunday-School Institutes and Normal Classes. By J. H. Vincent. With 

an Introduction by Alfred Taylor. pp. 186. 

The success of Sunday School work depends largely on the proper train- 
ing and preparation of the teachers. To aid in securing this in better 
measure is the object of this volume. It is aimed at through Sunday 
School Institutes, particularly of a local and permanent character, where 
teachers, by mutual help and suggestion, and especially by pursuing a 
Course of Normal Study of a suitable kind, may secure the needed attain 
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ments. The volume gives full and minute information for these Institutes, 
and by its varied suggestions will prove to be of much value. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By Rev. G. Rawlinson, 

M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. pp. 159. 

This volume belongs to the “Eclectic Sunday School Library.’’ It is by 
no means, however, a book for the children, but for the teachers, for intel- 
ligent laymen and clergymen. The object is to show how the accumulated 
stores of merely human knowledge concerning the world’s past vindicate 
the correctness of the sacred records of the Old Testament. The various 
points of contact between sacred and profane history are pointed out, and 
the substantial agreement shown. The name of the author, with a world- 
wide reputation for scholarship and candor, is sufficient guarantee of the 
value of this volume. 


Threescore Years and Beyond ; or Experiences of the Aged. A Book 
for Old People, describing the Labors, Home Life, and Closing Experi- 
ences of a large number of Aged Representative Men and Women. II- 
lustrated Edition. By Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. L. 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 512. 

The preparation of this volume was suggested by the fact that “no book 
specially about old people for old people,’’ giving an accout of their labors, 
home habits, and closing experiences, was to be found in the market. The 
want called for a supply. The author’s endeavor ‘‘has been to present, in 
the most condensed and convenient form, an instructive, encouraging, and 
comforting record of the experiences of a large number of representative 
old people, without respect of religious denomination or professional life.’’ 
Sketches are thus given of over a hundred prominent men and women, 
grouped together in various classes—the Aged of the Bible, Reformers, 
Founders, Biblical Commentators, Missionaries, Martyrs, Philanthropists, 
Educators, Pastors and Evangelists, Historians, Distinguished Women, 
Poets, Statesmen, Orators, Jurists, and Philosophers. ‘lo these sketches 
are added some miscellaneous selections in prose and poetry, suitable to 
the design of the book, together with the “last words’’ of many eminent 
men and women. ‘The volume is printed in large, clear, open type, easy 
and pleasant to the eye. Both the author and publishers deserve the 
thanks of the aged for a work so full of interesting information and help- 
ful instruction. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 

The Science of Elocution: With Exercises and Selections, systematically 
arranged for acquiring the Art of Reading and Speaking. By 5S. 8. 
Hamill, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Elocution, Lllinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington Ill. 1872. pp. 388. 


An examination of this new work on Elocution has convinced us that it 
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is one of very great excellence. Prof. Hamill’s long experience as an in- 
structor in this department has prepared him to put the essential princi- 
ples of elocution into practical and available shape. The system given is 
simple, yet comprehensive. The directions and exercises for vocal culture, 
based largely on Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the voice, are admirably suited 
to improve the student’s utterance. The rules for Position and Action 
are rightly aimed to secure naturalness and propriety. ‘The lessons on 
styles of utterance are given in brief definitions and apt examples. The 
selections for illustration and practice are, throughout, made with excel- 
lent taste and judgment. 

The science of Elocution is attracting increasing attention, and fresh 
demands are made on Colleges and students. This volume will not only 
be serviceable in institutions of learning, but very helpful to such as have 
already gone into professions that call them to public reading or speaking. 

The author should modify the wild and exaggerated statement on p. 40, 
as to the extent to which ignorance of the right method of using the lungs 
and the larynx in reading and speaking has been the cause of pulmonary 
consumption. 


Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., 
President of New York State Normal School; author of ‘‘Christian 
Ethics,” “Science of Government,’’ “Elements of Intellectual Philoso- 
phy,”’ “The Natural Speaker,’’ ‘‘Hand-Book for Sunday School Teach- 
ers,”’ etc. 

Normal-Class Outlones on Teaching. By the same. 

These two pamphlets, in cloth, published for the ‘‘Sunday School De- 
partment”’ of the Methodist Book Concern, are intended to present in very 
brief but comprehensive view, the subjects of which they treat. They are 
guides and helps to the teacher and scholar. Questions for examination 
are appended. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., St. Paul’s, 
Glasgow; Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M..St. Cuthbert’s, York; and the Rev. 
David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. Vol. III. Job— 
Isaiah. By the Rev. A. R, Fausset, A. M. pp. xlviii. 767. 

The first two volumes of this Commentary were noticed in the July No. 
of the Review, and a very favorable judgment expressed of its character. 
With commendable promptness on the part of the publishers this third 
volume is now in the hands of students of the sacred word. The former 
volumes were by the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, of St. Paul’s, Glasgow, this one 
is by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, of St. Cuthbert’s, York. The same general 
character marks this part of the Commentary as was noticed in the pre- 
ceding volumes, but with perhaps even less disposition to indulge in criti- 
eal speculations or doubtful discussions. The author says, “My object in 
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the following Commentary is not so much to give my comments on Holy 
Writ as to make the Word of God its own interpreter. * * The best 
commentary on the Bible is that which will clear out of the way of the 
English reader all such impediments to our perception of the sense as 
arise out of our human ignorance. To remove such impediments, and to 
let Scripture speak for itself, is the aim of the present undertaking.’ Un- 
like many modern commentators, our author does not find it necessary to 
depreciate our English version of the Bible. Whilst recognizing “the 
original autograph”’ as alone “strictly the infallible Word of God in its 
minutest words,’’ he would have the English reader “rest assured that, in 
the main, the English version is a most faithful rendering, made by some 
of the ablest and most devout scholars who have ever lived.’”’ It may be 
some satisfaction to the unlearned to hear him say, “My experience in the 
careful comparison of the English version with the original has been that, 
for the most part, our authorized version is the best rendering.”’ 

The author makes large use of parallel passages of Scripture, and thns 
seeks to make the word explain itself. 

It will be seen, at a glance, that this volume covers a most interesting 
and important part of the sacred writings, including the book of Job, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and Isaiah. With no 
part of the Old Testament. are Christians generally more familiar, and none 
is more highly esteemed. It embraces the richest treasures of poetry and 
song, as well as the sublimest predictions concerning Messiah and His 
kingdom. 

This volume contains a tolerably full and valuable introduction to the 
whole of the Old Testament from Job to Malachi, arranged under the 
heads: Introduction to the Poetical Books; Introduction to the Propheti- 
cal Books; Introduction to Prophets of the Restoration. Objection might 
be made to this arrangement, but it would have reference rather to the 
form, and manner of treatment, than to the matter. For ourselves we 
would prefer to have the Introductions to the individual Books in the same 
volume with the books themselves. As it is now, we have Introductions 
to all the writers from Jeremiah to Malachi, along with the others in this 
volume, whilst the next volume will be without any such Introductions. 
There is no good reason why the volumes should be purchased or possessed 
separately, but any one who should chance to buy separate volumes would 
not find it complete in itself. It is perhaps a matter of taste and conve- 
nience, but we would decidedly prefer to have Introductions to individual 
Books in the same volume with the Commentary. 

Our space will not allow us to notice commentaries on particular pas- 
sages. In general it may be said to be characterized by good sense and 
sound judgment rather than anything very original or striking. It is em- 
inently practical—not in the sense of common-place practical applications 
of divine truaths—but in a higher and better sense of aiming in the short- 
est and most direct way to bring out the mind of the Spirit. There is no 
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useless parade of learning for the sake of display, or darkening of counsel 
by the multiplication of words, but an evident search after the truth. We 
renew our hearty commendation of this valuable Commentary. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, PHILADELPHIA. 


An Ecclesiastical History. From the Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By the Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, West 
Philadelphia. 1872. pp. 608. 

This is the second volume of Dr. Butler’s Manual of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, the first volume of which was published four years ago. That volume 
brought the history down to the beginning of the thirteenth century, clos- 
ing with the papacy of Innocent III. This takes up the history at that 
point. 

The author does not claim for this work any thorough originality, but 
presents it, as every manual of Church History must now necessarily be, “an 
honest compilation’ of the verified facts and events of history. His use 
of the labors of others, the great workers in this department of inquiry, 
who have explored the original records and have set forth the results in 
works of standard authority, is acknowledged throughout in frequent quo- 
tations and references. The author has accomplished his proposed task 
with great success and furnished a manual marked by many features of 
great excellence. The division into periods, and the arrangement of the 
subject-matter, are natural and philosophical, being based upon character- 
izing epochal features, and the necessities of clearness and order. Multi- 
plicity of minute details, which in many histories confounds the memory of 
students, is avoided, and the narration is thus made to flow in more contin- 
uous and unbroken current. The extreme difficulty of telling so long and 
complicated a story in so short a space, and bringing the multiplied facts 
into clear and compendions view, is one that every historian feels. Dr. 
Butler has shown special ability in overcoming this difficulty. 

The great prominence given to the history, polity, and doctrine of the 
Church of England, and the Episcopal Church in this country, is to be 
attributed to his denomination connection, and his position as Professor 
of History in the Episcopal Seminary. While this feature adds value to 
the volume for Episcopalians, it is in some measure a barrier to its more 
general reception and use. It strikes us, as a defect of the work, that the 
anthor has failed to bring out into sufficient prominence the deeper deter- 
mining elements and forces in some of the historical periods. For in- 
stance, the reader is not impressed, as the history should impress him, 
with the grand moving, shaping, life-giving force—the great doctrine of 
the gospel, justification by faith,—in the movement of the Reformation in 
Germany. It is to be regretted that the work, of so much excellence, re- 
peats the statement that the Lutheran Church holds the doctrine of “con- 
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substantiation,’’ in face of the emphatic denial of it by all her theologians 
of standard authority. It ought to be admitted that the Lutheran Church 
itself should know best whether it holds the doctrine defined by that word. 
Some other representations might be objected to, but such are very few in 
comparison with the many and decided merits possessed by the work. 


E. STEIGER, NEW YORK. 

The Child, Its Nature and Relations; An Elucidation of Freebel’s Princi- 
ples of Education. By Matilda H. Kriege. A Free Rendering of the 
German of the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow. 1872. pp. 148. 

The aim of this small volume is a reformation in the principles and 
methods of education. Without doubt, some of the errors pointed out do 
exist; but the fundamental educational ideas here asserted as correct are 
much more prevalent in present practice than the author appears to sup- 
pose. Equally without doubt, there is room for improvement. 

The cardinal conception in the theory of education here unfolded and 
urged is, to make the child’s early plays and activities the medium of its 
instruction and development. It would connect learning with practicing, 
knowing with doing. The family and the school are the two great educa- 
tional agencies. Much stress is laid upon the power and duty of the 
mother. The sad mistakes of home training, or neglect of training, are 
impressively pointed out. Striking exhibitions are given of parental blun- 
bering, trifling with the child’s nature and violating the laws of its true 
unfolding. This volume is meant to elucidate, commend and vindicate the 
Kindergarten system as the method to carry out these principles. The 
reader will find in it a very suggestive discussion, setting forth many great 
principles that must characterize right educational effort, and pointing out 
many errors that need to be corrected. A just stroke in given to the 
abuse of the old ‘‘Spelling Book’’ practice. 

Tt must be mentioned as a most gratifying thing, that the system de- 
mands that education shall be thoroughly Christian. The religious ele- 
ment must be pervading and all-controlling. In these days, when some 
would-be reformers would divorce education from religion, it is a point of 
great merit, that thzs reform is in the right direction on this subject. ‘‘I 
have based my education on religion,’’ says Froebel, “and it must lead to 
religion.’’ The mother is to begin her work “with the consciousness that 
a divine spark glows in the little being on her lap,” and all through the 
progress education is to train the child as a child of God in Jesus Christ. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


The American Educational Monthly. A Magazine of Popular Instruc- 
tion and Literature. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 


This excellent magazine has been regularly received. It is always filled 
with well-written and suggestive articles, and various items of information 
of great interest and value to educators. We desire to commenn it to the 
attention of those who desire a good educational journal. 
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We regret that some errors occurred in printing the Art. of Dr. Seyffarth 
in the Jan. No. They are chiefly in the spelling of proper names. Several 
affecting the sense are corrected:— 

On page 55, line 11, read bird for birth; on page 63, line 11, read two 
instead of three ; on page 69, line 25, read design LX. for design VIII 





